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From Cover to Cover 


The thing you are reading now is a magazine. If you look 
that word up in the dictionary you will find it to be orig- 
inally an Arabic word which worked its way into the 
English language through French. Basically, it means a 
storehouse or granary. Thus the magazine of a gun is the 
chamber where shells are stored before they are fired, and 
the hunter with no shells could exclaim, ‘My magazine is 
empty!” 

You will also discover that the publisher of a magazine might be called the 
chief magaziner, or even the No. 1 magazinist. And further you could say that.a 
thrifty person magazines money. 

You can also say that you, reading the thing, are a magaziner and that you 
are magazining knowledge and that the knowledge you take out of this store- 
house and place in your mental magazine is designed to make your life more 
intelligible, your religion more understandable, your human relations more 
friendly, your view of the world wider, your love of God more intense, your 
love of your neighbor more generous. 

That may seem to be a large claim to make for a pocket-size publication. But 
most of those results depend on you, the magaziner. Once it is in existence and 
in your hands these results will depend on the attention you give it. The greatest 
book or any number of great books are good only for the people who read them. 

I would say you do very well, at least those of you who write in, because 
your favorite sentence is about reading it ‘‘from cover to cover.”’ 

Across from where I sit are the bound volumes of this magazine from the 
day it started in November, 1936, up to now: 22 years, 44 volumes (6 months in 
each one), about 28,000 pages, about 7,000 articles in about 16 million words. 


Father Bussard 


If you have been a magaziner from the beginning, you would have done 
that reading without great effort and with little pain, because we have always 
tried to make the information contained in all those pages interesting and 
associated with interesting persons. 

Here, now, we together are on the second 22 years of magazining. I hope 
the editor-magaziners may deserve your attention. 


Fou <_< 





Because I tossed and turned all night, 
my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


**You know how it is, sometimes you just don’t sleep right. 
Take me, I was tired at night, but I couldn’t settle down. 
Began to get me down, I’ll tell you. 


‘‘Finally I went to the doctor. He said sometimes this 
can be caused by too much coffee. Some people just 
can’t take all the caffein in coffee, especially at certain 
times. He suggested I switch to Postum. Postum’s 
100% coffee-free—can’t keep anyone awake. 

apemny “So I started drinking Postum. I liked it—and I 
nisi ‘ liked the way I slept and felt. Why don’t you give 


9? 4 ; ° ” 
N Me Carrem 9 , Postum a try? You'll like it, too. 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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The Little Boy Who Had Four Names De Volkskrant 


What happens when the communist party line shifts 


Poet in the Market Place Kay Sullivan 
M. Sullivan frees businessmen from materialistic vacuums 


Still Kneeling in the Bean Patch... Our Sunday Visitor 
Where he once pulled weeds he now offers Sacrifice 

Taking Dictation From Churchill “Mr. Churchill's Secretary” 
A candid report by Winnie's wartime stenographer 

The Roots of the World “Lunacy and Letters” 
A recently rediscovered essay by G. K. Chesterton 

King With Two Loves Réalités 
Beudouin of the Belgians is loyal to both father and fatherland 

The Gift of Wonder Nan Pendergrast 
It shrivels quickly in a climate of neglect 

Ghosts of the Road New York Times Magazine 
Want to buy a brand new “antique” automobile? 

I Like Things the Way They Are!...... America 
There is no necessary connection between honest religion and 
the “good old days” 

Lady at the Mint......................--.....--.--.----.New York Sunday News 
Alma Schneider has to account for every grain of silver 


Do-It-Yourself Street Ora Dodd 
Frontier life on Tewksbury’s Whipple Road began in 1949 


Christopher Dawson Comes to Harvard Anne Fremantle 
A great English scholar occupies the new chair of Catholic studies 

The Hot War on the Common Cold Wall Street Journal 
Can scientists make it uncommon? 

Teen-agers Are People..“How to Understand and Teach Teen-agers” 
Even though they are quiet-brash, carefree-morbid, and bold-shy 

Letters I Never Sent ........Good Housekeeping 


How Jean Kerr put sleepless nights to good use 


Mexican Pinata in New Jersey Picture Story 
Children bat down an airplane full of goodies 


The Supreme Court: Nine Mighty Men..................-..--------- Coronet 
It takes both knocks and boosts in its stride 


Minstrel at Sunrise Victorian 
Jack Sterling gets the day off to a cheery start for his radio fans 


Save That Stamp! James C. Ryberg 


Old letters may add an epicurean savor to a batch of “mission mix” 


(Continued on page 4) 
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BORN MASTER OF CAMOUFLAGE. The 
fawn’s eg coat blends with 
the forest background. But that’s 
not ali—he can actually subdue 
his natural scent so that an enemy 
may pass without noticing him. 


AUDUBON SOCIETY: 





“getting to know” 
these delightful 


e Koala 4 
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TORKS of North 
THESE ; BABY st ae fly by their 





from their h 
find their own way all alone 
down the entire length of Africa 
to the storks’ winter grounds 








The NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY invites you to accept this fascinating 
ALBUM SET to introduce you and your family to an exciting new NATURE HOBBY 
OW you can discover the wonders of nature right in HERE’S WHAT YOU GET—FOR ONLY A 
your own home—under the guidance of friendly, expe- 5!ME! 30 FULL-COLOR PRINTS, showing 
rienced naturalists. As your introduction, please accept nag | sone Children in 
_ — To Gift Package described at right... for only HANDSOME ALBUM in which to mount 
—. , ” setant? & them, with fact-filled 7500-word ‘‘guide” 
Each month a different “expedition” is planned, and a py expert naturalist. 
set of about 30 full-color prints is issued, together with a {Ny ADDITION, if you continue, you 
7500-word picture album in which tomount them. Guided by receive FREE a pull-drawer case to store 
‘wise, companionable experts, you explore nature’s closel and protect your albums. 
guarded secrets... learn the strange, almost unbelievable £XTRA FREE GIFT if you send 
‘ways some animals raise their young... collect your own now ~ “SHELLS AND AQUARIUMS”’ 
“museum-at-home” of albums — ae -_—o—— oe oe re  o— O— Oe 
about exotic butterflies, beautiful- [ THe AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 
ly-colored fish of the deep sea and , Dept. 9-CD-1, Garden City, N. Y. 
animal oddities. Best of all, your I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my 
naturalist-guides open your eyes | tive album “Animal Children” (2) the ceries of 30 
o the wonders you can discover full-color photoprints to mount in the album, and (3) 
ight in your own backyard or ' my EXTRA FREE GIFT, the illustrated booklet on 
nearby par: 


“Shells and Aquariums.” 
Your Tha family will look for- 


| fter examining my introductory package, I 
will notify you if I do not wish to continue with 
ward to each new Nature Program | the Program. Otherwise, I understand you will 
set, and the total cost is so very 
pons: only $1.00 for each album and 

eries of pictures—plus a few cents | 

ipping. You assume no obliga- 

tion and you may discontinue your | 
participation at any time. Mail the 

oupon today to: The Audubon Ss 
ature Frere, Dept. 9-CD-1, 
arden City, N.Y. 


send me a new nature album complete with 
a set of color prints each month, for only $1 
plus shipping. I am not obligated to take 
any minimum number of albums and I may 
cancel my subscription at any time I wish. 


Print Name 


| GPs crcccsccccccccses Zone. .. .Ste 


Same offer to residents of Canada, Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only, 
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Polls Take Your Mental Pulse Think 


Both business and government use opinion research to advantage 


Pay the Cops or Pay the Robbers.................----.-. ..Jack Denton Scott 


Society owes policemen a just wage 
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Fanfani, Premier of Italy 
He has few close friends but millions of admirers 


{ussian Red Plush “The Secret Name” 
The ussr is “right”; it is the U. S. which is “left” 
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They bring the Mass back into the lives of shut-ins 

The Conversion of George Jean Nathan Aubrey B. Haines 
A skeptic remained to pra) 

Going My Way in Hawaii John H. McDonald, S.M. 
A hula-dancing church choir is the pride of the islands 


Life at My Fingertips CII) From the book 


I leave institutions behind and find a place in the world 
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Some 20 Eastern-rite groups are loyal to the Pope 
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Cover painting by Frank Kalan 
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The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is nestled 
in the Napa Valley of California. The Valley’s fertile grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Burgundy. 
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By L. Hamori 
Condensed from “De Volkskrant’’* 





The Little Boy Wh 
Had Four Name 


—one after the other, and com- 
munist power politics seems 
now to have blue-penciled him 
forever 





EN YEARS AGO, in the spring 
T of 1949, a boy was born in 

Hungary. He was named 
Laszlo, after his father, Laszlo Rajk, 
communist Hungary’s minister of 
foreign affairs. His mother, Julia 
Foeldi Rajk, was president of the 
communist Democratic Women’s 
union. Another prominent party 
member, Janos Kadar, stood “god- 
father” at the Soviet-style “christen- 
ing” ceremony. 

Young Laszlo was only a few 
months old when his little world 
turned upside down. One night a 
knocking sounded at the door, and 
some men came to take his father 
away. IT'wo weeks later, other men 
came for his mother. 

In June, 1949, young Laszlo was 
handed over to the director of the 
Matyas Rakosi Children’s home in 
Budapest. The papers that came 
with him were all neat and proper. 
They listed his father’s name as Jo- 











han Kovacs, electrician; his.mother’s 
name as Nagy; the baby as Istvan 
Kovacs. 

The orphanage director was aston- 
ished that she should be ordered to 
accept a child of such humble origin: 
the home had previously been re- 
served for children from the top cir- 
cles of the party. But before she could 
ask any questions she thought better 
of it. One of the periodic government 
upheavals was going on; the foreign 
minister himself had been discovered 
to be a traitor, like so many foreign 
ministers before him. He and 230 
other traitors had been executed.f 

She took the child without com- 
ment. Istvan became the darling 
of the home, probably because he 
seemed so alone in the world. No- 
body ever asked about him and he 
never received any visitors. 


+See “The Case of Janos Kadar,’? Carnoric 
Dicest, Aug., ’57, p. 22. 


*Amsterdam, the Netherlands. July 26, 1958. © 1958, and reprinted with permission. 
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THE LITTLE BOY WHO HAD FOUR NAMES ij 


But somebody was looking for the 
boy. His grandmother, Julia Rajk’s 
mother, could not accept the fact that 
she had lost not only her daughter 
and son-in-law, but also her only 
grandchild. Day in, day out, she pest- 
ered party headquarters about her 
grandson’s whereabouts. One day a 
secret-police agent called on her. He 
ordered her to stop bothering the 
authorities if she wanted to keep out 
of trouble. But the old woman didn’t 
want to keep out of trouble; she 
wanted her grandson. Through 1950 
and 1951 and 1952 she continued 
her fighting. She was getting desper- 
ate. The boy, if he lived, was now 
three years old, and she was getting 
older. 

Then, on a beautiful summer day 
in 1952, the agent who had threat- 
ened her called again. Persistence 
had paid; she could have her grand- 
son. He would not be allowed to car- 
ry the name of his father, the traitor 
Rajk, the agent warned. The name 
Istvan Kovacs would also have to dis- 
appear. And the child had to be 
adopted. The grandmother persuad- 
ed her other son-in-law to adopt him, 
and by order of the party the proce- 
dure was quickly arranged. 

So Laszlo Rajk, also named Istvan 
Kovacs, now became Istvan Gyoerk. 
He lived with his aunt and her hus- 
band, whom he learned to call father 
and mother. The police threatened 
all who knew his real name with se- 
vere punishment if they revealed the 
truth. 

In June, 1954, a tired, toothless 


young woman was dismissed from 
the prison of Gyuchoto with enough 
money to take a tram into town. Julia 
Rajk had served her five years’ sen- 
tence for “undermining the people’s 
democracy.” 

Mrs. Rajk was home only two days 
when an officer of the secret police 
called. He ordered her to find a new 
name and warned her never to men- 
tion her old name. After a short con- 
sultation Mrs. Rajk chose her son’s 
name, Gyoerk. She promptly re- 
ceived from the government a new 
set of identification papers and even 
a statement of the death of her “for- 
mer husband Gyoerk.” By some sort 
of concession the five-year-old boy 
got back his original name Laszlo. 
His new papers called him “the son 
of the teacher Laszlo Gyoerk, who 
in 1949 died from tuberculosis.” 

The new identification was not 
considered faked by the communist 
administration. In all government of- 
fices the pertinent data was corrected. 
The family name Rajk was erased 
from 80 years of official registers. It 
was as if there had never been any 
Rajks—no Rajks to be fathers or 
grandfathers of traitors, no Rajk 
traitors by marriage, and above all, 
no five-year-old Rajk. 

Julia Gyoerk found a modest job. 
For the next two years she lived a 
quiet life with the child she had not 
seen since he was a few months old. 
As the years passed she witnessed 
another amazing turnabout. The Ra- 
kosi government, which had mur- 
dered her husband, was itself in 
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trouble. Articles began to appear in 
the communist press stating that 
Rajk and other executed party mem- 
bers had been honest communists. 
Hungary was in a state of unrest, 
and even communist clubs were the 
scenes of scathing attacks on Matyas 
Rakosi. 

In June, 1956, Mrs. Rajk was al- 
lowed to make a two-hour speech de- 
scribing the trial of her husband: 
how Rakosi and Kadar had admitted 
his innocence but asked him to con- 
fess anyway, how they had promised 
him freedom in Russia under an alias 
after the trial was over, how they had 
promised him freedom for his wife 
and son. Two weeks later the Rakosi 
government fell. 

Julia Gyoerk was given a beautiful 
home and a good job in a library. 
Soon she and her son were allowed 
to call themselves Rajk again and 
the official registers were all changed 
again. In early October, the body of 
Laszlo Rajk was disinterred from its 


hidden forest grave and given a state 
funeral. 

After the funeral, Julia Rajk went 
off to Germany to rest with friends. 
For a few brief weeks, it must have 
seemed that she had triumphed. 

Then the Hungarian Revolution 
began. Mrs. Rajk rushed back to 
Budapest in fear for her son’s safety. 
When the Russian tanks entered the 
city on Nov. 4, she took the boy to 
the Yugoslav embassy. Officials there 
persuaded her to stay and seek diplo- 
matic asylum herself. 

In the middle of November the 
Russians, after having agreed to let 
the embassy refugees leave the coun- 
try safely, kidnaped the entire party 
and shipped them off to captivity. 

In 1957, Mrs. Rajk’s family re- 
ceived two letters and a post card 
from her through the Rumanian em- 
bassy in Budapest. Since then, no 
one has received any word. The fate 
of Julia Rajk and her nine-year-old 
son Laszlo is unknown. 


& 


A LOVE FOR THREE ORANGES 


Sometimes a dramatic incident will rearrange our sense of values. On that April 
night of 1912 when the Titanic struck an Atlantic iceberg and began to sink, 
many of the wealthy passengers rushed first to their staterooms to rescue valuable 
personal articles. 

One such man grabbed a box containing a fortune in cash and jewels. But as 
he was going out the door he suddenly changed his mind. He put down the box 
and took instead three simple items from a basket on the table, then rushed out 
on deck. 

As his three young sons were being lowered in one of the few available life- 
boats, he handed each an orange. Harold Helfer. 





By Kay Sullivan 





Poet in the 
Market P lace 


A. M. Sullivan wages war 
on lopsidedness among 
American businessmen 





N HIS BOOK The Three Dimen- 
| sional Man, poet-businessman 
Aloysius Michael Sullivan 
tells the story of a tourist whose wife 
insisted on stopping to see the Grand 
Canyon. As the two stood on the 
rim of the gorge, the husband 











shrugged his shoulders. 


Don’t you 
asked the 


“What's the matter? 
think it’s wonderful?” 
wife. 

“Nothing I can do about it,” said 
her mate, turning away. 

Sullivan offers this indifferent 
traveler as a prime example of the 
one-dimensional man. By turning on 
his heel he rejected a precious birth- 
right of man: the enjoyment of 
beauty. 

“That’s what happens to a great 
many businessmen,” says Sullivan. 

“They get so involved ‘with profit- 
and-loss sheets that they live in a self- 
imposed vacuum, ignoring intellec- 
tual, cultural, and spiritual horizons 
entirely.” 

Sullivan knows the business world 
thoroughly. He is director of public 


relations and advertising for Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., internationally 
known credit-rating organization, 
and editor of Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry, And he has been 
waging a fervid campaign to counter- 
act lopsidedness among business spe- 
cialists. The Three Dimensional 
Man, published two years ago, has 
already won many a man over to his 
way of thinking. 

The 62 2-vear- sold editor-executive 
spends a great part of his time lec- 
turing to groups of businessmen. “I 
usually begin by asking them wheth- 
er success is a means or an end,” he 
says. “Ordinarily they are men who 
possess sensitivity but no focus. I try 
to provide the focus, to offset secu- 
larism and materialism. Men need 
sublime faith more than ever when 
they have reached the top, I tell 
them.” 

He thinks that U.S. business lead- 


ers are growing more and more con- 
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scious of their basic responsibilities. 

“You'd be surprised,” says Sulli- 
van, “at how often a man will stand 
up at one of my lectures and an- 
‘I’m in business to make 
money. Now I’ve made a lot of 
money. Where do I go from here?’ 
Then I try to give him a blueprint 
for richer living, and point out his 
responsibility to his community.” 

“You come away from one of 
A. M, Sullivan’s talks,” says the pres- 
ident of an automotive firm, “and 
you suddenly find yourself eager to 

visit an art galler ry or to brush up on 
Greek philosophy or read a history 
book. He makes you think.” 

A.M. is his own best example of 
a multidimensional man. Not only is 
he a highly successful executive; he 
is a distinguished poet, with 11 books 
of poetry to his credit. He has been 
five times president of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America; is on the board of 
directors of the Catholic Poetry so- 
ciety; and has won several awards 
for distinguished service to poetry. 

The Catholic Poetry society re- 
cently named him Catholic Poet of 
the Year for 1958-59. 

Sullivan’s poetry reveals a search- 
ing, adventurous mind and a pro- 
found awareness of the mystery of 
the universe. His fresh insight and 
the dead-center accuracy of his im- 
agery make the reader experience a 
sense of discovery in the contempla- 
tion of familiar things. In his book 
Stars and Atoms Have No Size, pub- 
lished in 1946, he finds his materials 


among such objects as factory whis- 


nounce, 
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tles, propeller shafts, steam shovels, 
and ball bearings. 

His reflections on such things are 
concentrated in a poetic idiom that is 
both honest and brilliant. When he 
considers a telescope and the inter- 
stellar chasms it probes he says: 


Time speaks in syllables of light; 
But it is the slow language of the 
Stars. 


For him, a helicopter in flight is 


This beetle with the whirling claw 
That grips the wind’s invisible hair 
And cancels Newton’s law. 


He is rarely content with word 
pictures as such, Ordinarily his im- 
ages carry the reader into a realm of 
exciting ideas. When he writes of 
oil derricks he does not set out to cap- 
ture a stark landscape in words. He 
thinks of oil as a focus of interna- 
tional rivalry in a world where “he 
who pumps the longest rules,” and 
asks: 


How long shall these tall leeches 
suck 
The black bile of the ageing earth? 


For Sullivan, the machine is “an 
object of no greater or lesser im- 
portance than a tree flowering in 
May or a wave breaking on the strand 
or a star at zenith.” In all such tem- 
poral things he finds symbols of the 
infinite. 

Sometimes the poetic result re- 
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minds one of the religious poems of 
the 17th century: 


Love is the longest lever time has 
known, 

Christ threw his bloody weight upon 
the cross, 

And raised the soul of Adam from 
the fosse, 

A young God moved all heaven and 
earth alone. 


Sullivan’s exploration of theologi- 
cal and liturgical themes is most thor- 
ough in Psalms of the Prodigal, 
published in 1954. “The true poetic 
impulse of the Church is in her litur- 
gy,” he says, “and it invites the poet 
to share in a rich treasury.” He often 
makes effective use of Biblical image- 
ry, most memorably perhaps in a 


long poem of sustained dignity and 
melodic beauty called The Bottom of 
the Sea: 


Beebe went down three thousand 
feet to spy 

Through heavy windows in the seas 
too dark 

And deep for sounding whale and 
pirate shark 

And saw creation’s Fifth Day passing 


by. 


In 1947, Sullivan published Tim 
Murphy: Morgan Rifleman, and 
Other Ballads, an excursion into a 
type of popular narrative verse that 
has had few practitioners in our 
time. Most of the poems in this book 


arise from Sullivan’s lifelong interest 


in Colonial history, but the book also 
contains his bizarre philosophic nar- 
rative Ballad of a Man Named 
Smith. 

One of his most recent projects has 
been the setting to music of his chor- 
al poem Transcontinental for a Cine- 
mascope film. (He also has turned 
out scripts of three documentary 
films for Dun & Bradstreet.) 

In appearance, A.M. by no means 
fits the popular conception of a poet. 
In his green-walled, book-lined office, 
high in a downtown Manhattan sky- 
scraper, he looks rather like a pre- 
occupied math professor. 

He dresses conservatively. Prob- 
ably as the result of an active interest 
in Irish affairs (his grandparents 
came from Ireland), he favors Irish 
tweeds. 

“He'll take a liking to one hat, and 
that’s the only one he'll wear for 
ages,” reports a secretary. 

Sullivan is a sturdy man about six 
feet tall, with graying hair. ‘The look 
of thoughtful concern in his blue 
eyes is intensified by prim horn- 
rimmed glasses. His manner is pre- 
cise, and, on first acquaintance, 
somewhat remote. 

“Sully can be very deceptive,” says 
an associate. “People are likely to 
take him for a dreamer. Then he 
surprises them by accurately quoting 
something that came up years be- 
fore. He has a devastating memory 
and an all-seeing eye.” 

One thing on which all 40 mem- 
bers of his staff agree: he is a fair and 
just boss. 





“He'll let you work your head off 

on a project,” says one staff member, 

“but he'll always give you full credit 
for doing the job.” 

Sully is what most of his business 
associates cal] him. At home with his 
family he is Alan, and with his 
friends in the poetry world he is 
Mike. Everybody else calls him A.M. 

“I'm no kin to that other A.M. 
Sullivan, the 19th-century Irish law- 
yer and politician,” he says. “My 
mother picked out Aloysius for me, 
and I was halfway down the aisle at 
Confirmation when I decided that 
Michael was a good name to go with 
it.” 


Sullivan was born in Harrison, 
N.J., on Aug. 9, 1896. He was one 
of a family of 12. Later, his parents 
adopted two children. The large and 


lively family grew up in Oxford 
Furnace, a little town in New Jer- 
sey’s northern hills. 

“My father had a marvelous sense 
of management,” recalls A.M. “Ev- 
erybody was given a military rank 
from colonel on down, If you didn’t 
put the coal in the bin or wipe the 
dishes or do whatever your task was, 
you were demoted. Father believed 
in responsibility and utter justice, 
and it worked wonders. 

“In summer we used to camp out. 
Father would tell us stories while the 
owls hooted nearby and the night 
darkened. The tent was always bulg- 
ing with neighbor kids who preferred 
father’s tales to their own safe beds. 
But when father said, ‘That's all; go 
to sleep,’ we all went to sleep.” 
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As the oldest in the family, A.M. 
learned to take on responsibility 
early. Upon graduation from St. 
Benedict’s preparatory college in 
Newark, N.J., he went to work. 

He took his first flyer in verse 
while he was in school. “I was 12 
when I wrote the world’s worst poem 
on the American flag,” he recalls. 
“Betsy Ross must have done tailspins 
over it.” He also wrote the valedic- 
tory poem for his class at St. Bene- 
dict’s, “a piece of pious doggerel,” he 
says. He did not make any further 
ventures in poetry for ten years. 

In 1924 he was working with an 
advertising agency in New York 
City, writing industrial copy about 
tugboats, engines, trucks, and _air- 
planes. A friend dropped by and 
started a discussion on sonnet writ- 
ing. 

“He said sonnets were difficult to 
write,” Sullivan recalls. “I said that 
I could write one in ten minutes. I 
did better than that—I finished one 
in eight minutes. It wasn’t very 
good.” 

It was enough, however, to get the 
young man seriously interested in 
sonnets. For practice, he wrote one 
a day for 100 days. They were pub- 
lished in Sonnets of a Simpleton, his 
first book. 

“It still turns up in secondhand 
stores to plague me,” says Sullivan. 

The Sullivan muse was stilled for 
another few years, until a short lyric, 
Shadows Are Black, brought him a 
$100 prize. 

A.M. is a magnet for books of 





POET IN THE MARKET PLACE 


PILGRIM 
By A. M. Sullivan 


Grass is tougher than steel, 
The sod outwears the spade. 
The road outruns the wheel, 
The task outlives the trade. 


Here where I swing the scythe 
And call the hidden clover, 
Earth asks the season’s tithe 
Before my labor’s over. 


Earth’s beauty I have found 
Twice beautiful for change, 
And my ear upon the ground 
Hears music old and strange. 


Life’s answers are the same, 
The questions vary only, 

Man writes an ancient name 
But men are new and lonely. 


What little I have learned 

Has added to my lack, 

For the road has always turned 
And never once led back. 

From Incident in Silver, 

© 1950 by A. M. Sullivan. 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc.) 
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verse. Several hundred volumes sur- 
round him in his office. At his Mont- 
clair, N.J., apartment, he has some 
1500 books of poetry, and at his 
summer home, a sprawling 120-acre 
farm in Hackettstown, N.J., another 
1000 line the shelves. 

Once, when the Dun & Bradstreet 
offices were being moved, his staff 
thought it would be helpful to pack 
up some of the office overflow of 
books and ship it home for him. The 
project was halted before it got under 
way. “They'll have to stay here,” 
said A.M, “My wife won't let me in 
the door with another book of poetry. 
I’ve got the place filled to bursting 
now.” 

The truth is that his wife (the 
former Catherine Veronica McNa- 


mee, who married him on Oct. 8, 
1919) and his two daughters, Cath- 


erine and Mary Rose, are immoder- 


ately proud of A.M.’s literary 
achievements. His daughter, Cather- 
ine, is a writer herself, of prose, not 
poetry. Mary Rose is married to 
textile-executive Patrick Tuohy. She 
has four small sons. Their doting 
grandfather often quotes them when 
he is talking about poetry. 

“Poetry isn’t a rectangular piece of 
writing with the ends of the lines at 
one side going cling, clang, clung,” 
he declares. in is very much a part 
of daily life, a part of everyone's 
speech. Children speak poetry be- 
cause they use the economies of the 
image. My grandson, for example, 
once said to his mother, ‘Don’t open 
the window: it lets the dark in and 
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it gets all over everything!’ That is 
poetry. So is a great deal of language 
we never consider as poetry—the lan- 
guage of thieves, for example, or 
sometimes the language of the sports 
page. It's metaphoric, economic, 
powerful.” 

As head of the American Poetry 
society, A.M. has tried to gain recog- 
nition for young writers and to de- 
molish what he calls “academic 
roadblocks” to poetry appreciation. 

“We have too much synthetic 
treatment of poetry in classrooms,” 
he asserts. “It gets young people off 
to a wrong start. They wind up 
thinking that poetry is weak and 
sissified.” 

He likes to point out that while 
the sculptor and the painter are for- 
ever linked to stone, metal, pigment, 
and canvas, the poet lives in the “re- 
curring echo of his songs and in the 
words indelibly printed on the minds 
of the people.” 

A.M. thinks that there is always 
room for another poet. “No theme is 
ever worn-out as long as there is a 
new mind to conjure it. The phe- 
nomena of nature are as fresh as the 
eye beholding them, and the intan- 
gibles of human emotions are not yet 
completely appraised.” 

No poet of the present day has 
done more than he has to draw at- 
tention to the work of other poets. 
For many years he conducted a po- 
etry hour on radio; he spent more 
than $3,000 on the broadcasts. He 
presented such poets as Edgar Lee 
Masters, Tristram Coffin, Stephen 
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Vincent Benét, and Padraic Colum 
in readings of their own works. All 
told, he arranged for broadcasts by 
about 300 poets. 

Sullivan received some 10,000 fan 
letters. Many of the programs were 
recorded for use in schools. 

Four years ago, he fulfilled a long- 
cherished dream and visited Ireland 
for the first time. His 1500-mile jour- 
ney rer a delightful work en- 
titled Poetic Pilgrimage About 
val 

He reads and speaks Gaelic, hav- 
ing spent every Saturday morning 
for two vears studying it with an 
Irish teacher. His industry has had 


unusual results. 

I get the most amazing service in 
restaurants when I drop a Gaelic 
phrase to a waiter lately over from 


Ireland,” he reveals. “Once, though, 
this accomplishment got me stuck in 
an elevator for an eternity of min- 
utes. I had overheard the young ele- 
vator operator curse in Gaelic, and 
I spoke back to him in his own 
tongue, saying I was ashamed of him. 
‘G lory be, I've been caught at last!’ 
the bov answered, and got so con- 
fused that he jammed the controls.” 


FAULTY POLICY 


A question often put to Sullivan, 
as to all poets, is this: just how does 
a poet g 90 about writing a poem? 

“In my case,” he explains, * ‘it is a 
kind of natural growing process. I 
mull over an idea for a “long while, 
perhaps on the two-mile walks I like 
to take at night, as my father did 
before me. CI ia was a great one for 
long walks to cool the’ temper and 
clear the head.) Or I make notes 
when I’m commuting by train to 
Manhattan. I like to type my work 
rather than write. And, although it 
was difficult for me, I have learned 
to concentrate anywhere, even in the 
noisiest places.” 

One thing is clear: whether he is 
writing about science, industry, his- 
tory, or nature, every thing has a re- 
curring reference to spiritual values. 

“I suppose that’s because my 
Catholic background is present, at 
least subconsc iously, in everything I 
do or say,” Sullivan says. “My ideas, 
opinions, and aspirations are an- 
chored in a Christian tradition. Man 
must exist in the spiritual realm of 
meaning before he can speak in 
understanding of the beauties and 
compensations of the natural world.” 


The homeowner gazed thoughtfully at the policy which the insurance agent 
had just presented to him. “Now that I’ve taken out this i insurance,” he remarked 


suddenly, 
“Oh, I’d say about ten years,” 


“what would I get if my house burned down tonight?” 
the agent replied without hesitation. 


Wall Street Journal (5 Nov. ’58). 





By Dale Francis 
Condensed from “C 


‘Our Sunday Visitor”* <2 


Still Kneeling in the Bean Patch 


After many years, this man is back where he 
started—only the surroundings have changed 


om Cemon is still kneeling 

in the bean patch. Just 

where he knelt when he 

was a boy. Only there is a difference, 

and this is the story. I heard it in 
Houston. 

Tom Cemon was the only son in a 
family of five girls and one boy. His 
father, Carmelo, was an Italian truck 
farmer, living on a farm half a morn- 
ing’s buggy ride from Houston. 

It was a happy life the Cemon 
family lived. Carmelo’s wife Salva- 
trice was a woman with a great love 
of God. But just at the end of the Ist 
World War influenza swept the 
country, and it took Salvatrice. 
Young Tom was just eight, second 
oldest in the family. 

Carmelo never remarried. He 
reared his children alone—well, not 
really alone, for the family knows 
that their mother’s prayers still 
helped them. 

The children helped with the 
work, Many a day young Tom knelt 
in the bean patch, picking the beans 
that would be taken to Houston. As 
the years went by Carmelo prospered 
as a truck farmer—not that he be- 
*Huntington, Ind, Sept. 21, 1958. 


came wealthy, but life was easier. 

The family belonged to a little 
mission parish, and one Sunday 
Father Martin Francis Collins came 
to say Mass. Father Collins was an 
unusual man. Before he was or- 
dained, he ran a home for sailors in 
Philadelphia, and in Chicago he had 
started a home for homeless men, a 
kind of predecessor to the hospitality 
houses that have been started since 
by apostolic Catholics. 

Father Collins took a liking to the 
bright-eyed youngster who ” served 
his Mass. When he got to know him 
better he asked Carmelo if young 
Tom couldn’t live with him for the 
summer at his parish in Sour Lake. 

There, providence introduced 
Tom to another priest, Father James 
Douglas, of St. Ann’s in St. Louis, 
who was visiting Father Collins. 
Tom was coming to high-school age; 
the priests discussed his future, and 
it was decided he would go with 
Father Douglas to St. Louis to attend 
St. Louis University High school. 

The next four years Tom Cemon 
studied with the Jesuits in St. Louis. 
But he longed for Texas, and when 


© 1958 by Our Sunday Visitor, and reprinted with permission. 
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he was graduated he returned home. 
He wanted more education, so he en- 
rolled at the University of Texas. 

Young Tom Cemon found the 
secular school not to his liking. His 
grades were high, but he knew that 
he was missing more than he was re- 
ceiving. So he turned to Father 
Douglas again, and Father Douglas 
had the answer: Notre Dame. There 
Tom met the third priest who 
changed the course of his life. 

The prefect of religion was an 
earnest young man, Father John 
O'Hara, who took a personal interest 
in all the students, and whose re- 
ligious guidance was famous. 

Tom Cemon liked Father O'Hara, 
and in two years the two became fast 
friends. Father O’Hara came to 
know Tom Cemon well enough to 
think the young Texan might have 
a vocation, and he told him so. 

It hadn’t been Tom Cemon’s plan 
for himself, but it had been God's 
plan, and a young Notre Dame man 
went back to Texas, talked to the 
Bishop of Galveston, and soon was 
in the seminary. He was ordained, 
and became a priest at Galveston. 

Then, some six years ago, the 
bishop looked at rapidly growing 
Houston and decided that a new 
parish was needed. So the area was 
scanned and property bought and 
Father Thomas Cemon was assigned 
as first pastor: the man to form the 
parish, to build the school and 
church. 

And the land that was bought? 
Well, it was Carmelo Cemon’s old 


farm, now no longer a half day’s bug- 
gy ride from Houston, but within 
the extended city limits. 

This was the land that Carmelo 
and Salvatrice had chosen for them- 
selves. Now all the children were 
grown and Carmelo was old and 
longing to join Salvatrice in heaven. 
It seemed only right that the land 
should be used for something like 
this. Father Tom Cemon could see 
the prayers of his mother in it all. 

There is a $1 million school at St. 


Michael’s parish on Sage Road in 


Houston, one of the most modern 
and beautiful in the country. It has 
a large auditorium that serves as a 
church. The people crowd there on 
Sundays. It is a thriving parish with 
two assistants and more than 530 
youngsters in the school. 


When Father Cemon kneels at 
the altar he remembers sometimes 
that it stands over the old bean 
patch, and it is as if he is still kneel- 
ing in the bean patch, with his 
mother, father, and sisters with him. 

Papa Carmelo died last year—on 
the feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, his patron’s feast day. Two 
of the sisters are Father Tom’s parish- 
ioners, and the youngest, who was 
just a baby when Salvatrice died, i 
Sister Mary Annetta, teaching in 
Houston. Father Collins and Father 
Douglas are no longer living, and 
Father O’Hara—well, he is John 
Cardinal O'Hara of Philadelphia. 

And Father Tom Cemon is still 
kneeling in the bean patch, watch- 
ing St. Michael's grow. 





By Elizabeth Nel 


Condensed from ‘ ‘Mr. Churchill’s Secretary”* 





Taking Dictation 
From Churchill 


When I took a job as Winnie’s 
secretary old hands warned me 
to expect rough going 


FELT AS HIGH in the sky as 
I one of the barrage balloons 

that floated over London dur- 
ing those spring days in 1941. A tele- 
phone call had come from the 
employment bureau. The prime 
minister’s staff needed an additional 
stenographer; would I like to apply? 
Would I? 

Luckily they sent no other appli- 
cants, and I was taken on. I started 
work at 10 Downing St. on May 5. 
The street was closed to the general 
public, and, being rather childlike, 
I was impressed at being bowed 
through by the policeman on duty, 
who had been forewarned of my 
arrival. ; 

Winston Churchill greatly 
liked any change of staff. He espe- 
cially disliked a new typist. At times 
it would put him off his work to see 
a strange face opposite him. On his 
return to office in 1939, he brought 
with him the two women who had 
been his secretaries at Chartwell, his 
Elizabeth Nel, and 


Madison A Ve., 


dis- 
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home in Kent, when he was a pri- 
vate individual. He had declined to 
make use of the civil servants who 
should by rights have been going in 

him for dictation on all official 
matters. 

His two personal secretaries had 
been flogging themselves to serve 
him night and day. The time had 
arrived, however, when they felt 
they c could keep going no longer ,and 
a third secretary was to be added. I 
was to be the third. 

They told me that he was in the 


During the nazi blitz of London, 
a Canadian girl named Elizabeth 
Layton (now Elizabeth Nel) arrived 
in England seeking a job. Within a 
few months of her arrival she be- 
came one of Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill's personal secretaries. 
210 
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habit of dictating straight onto the 
typewriter, to save time. One used 
a noiseless typewriter, and as he fin- 
ished dictating one was to hand over 
the letter ready for signing, correct 
and unsmudged. He would then 
sign or initial it, buzz for the private 
secretary, and it would be dis- 
patched, frequently topped with a 
bright red sticker reading: ACTION 
THIS DAY. 

“Remember,” they cautioned me, 
“it’s not easy to hear what he says. 
He has a very slight impediment in 
his speech connected with the letter 
s, and that combined with the tick- 
ing of the typewriter makes for difh- 
culty. Until you get used to his voice 
it’s almost impossible to catch every- 
thing. 

“There’s always that cigar, and 
usually he paces up and down the 
room as he dictates, so that some- 
times he’s behind your chair and 
sometimes far across the room. You 
must be prepared to go fast in short 
bursts, to finish one sentence before 
he starts another; and for heaven’s 
sake, don’t make any typing errors. 

“When you don’t hear, you may 
ask him what he said, if you re brave 
and prepared to be squashed. Or you 
may put down what you thought he 
said, if you don’t mind having your 
head snicked off. Or you may leave 
a space and hope that from the sense 
you'll later realize what it was you 
missed. In that case you can creep 
back quietly and put it in, and hope 
he doesn’t roar at you for fidgeting. 

“There's always an eraser atti ached 


to every typewriter,” they added, 
“but don’t be so rash as to fidget by 
using it. You must make two carbon 
copies of everything you type, but 
don’t rustle the paper while you are 
preparing it. In any case, you're 
bound to have it a bit rough at first, 
and if you’d rather leave now you 
can still do so.” 

I thought I'd have a try. 

For the next few w eeks, therefore, 
I worked in the office way Fe? the two 
personal secretaries. I learned how 
Mr. Churchill liked his minutes 
typed: always in double spacing 
with a space left at the bottom for 
his initials and the date under that. 
I learned how to do “speech form,” 
the way he liked his speeches and 
broadcasts ty ped out. It was a special 
form he had developed with recog- 
nized abbreviations and with lines 
arranged in phrases. The finished 
product looked rather like hymn 
sheets. 
We cannot yet see how deliverance 
will come or when it will come, 


but nothing is more certain 
than that every trace of Hitler’s 
footsteps, 


every stain of his infected 
and corroding : fingers, 

will be sponged and purged 
and if need be, blasted 


from the surface of the earth. 


Fortunately, I found I could do 
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this from the start. I was told that if 
there was a choice of z or s in spell- 
ing, he liked the old-fashioned z. | 
was told that if he said “Gimme 
Pug,” I must fetch General Ismay, 
his constant adviser on military af- 
fairs and secretary to the Chiefs of 
Staff committee, whose pleasant face 
did have a slightly puggish look. If 
he said “Gimme Prof,” I must go 
and ask for Lord Cherwell, his sci- 
entific adviser. 
If he merely 
hand and said “Gimme,” 


stretched out his 
I must be 


so well in sympathy with the train of 
his thought as to be able to place in 
his henid a black pen, a red pen, a 
paper punch (which object he called 
a klop), blotting paper, or an action- 
this-day label, and so on. 


These were some of the things I 
heard during those first weeks. Of 
course, one could not help knowing 
when he was in and when he was 
out. When bells and buzzers had an 
urgent note, when the air tingled 
and messengers hurried on tiptoe, 
when secretaries looked harassed 
and spoke in hushed tones, when a 
whiff of cigar smoke reached one 
and perhaps an occasional angry 
rumble was heard through closed 
doors, then one knew the prime min- 
ister was at home. Once or twice I 
caught a glimpse of him. I began 
longing to start work. 

Finally, one night I was left on 
duty. Mr. Churchill buzzed for a 
typist. I entered his study feeling 
rather like someone who is about to 
be decapitated. And there he was, 
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at last, the man in whose hands our 
future rested. He was pacing the 
room, cigar in mouth. He was not as 
big as I had thought he would be, but 
fairly plump, and very forceful as he 
strode up and down 

He was wearing an Air-Force-blue 
garment shaped like a boiler suit, 
with a zip-up front. This suit had be- 
come very popular with him. It was 
called in the office, I am sorry to say, 
his rompers. 

He gave me a sharp look but made 
no remark, I sat at the typewriter. 
Presently he began dictating, still 
pacing. All machines were always 
left in readiness at double spacing, 
but as I hurried on to the second 
line, I found too late that this one 
had been switched over to single 
spacing. It was too late to change 
now. Here, on my first try, I’d muffed 
it. 

It was not long before Mr. 
Churchill, passing behind the type- 
writer, noticed the single spacing. At 
once he went off like a rocket. I was 
a fool, a mug, an idiot; I was to leave 
his presence and one of the others 
was to appear. 

Naturally, this was rather upset- 
ting. After a few days I tried again. 
Let us not go through this period in 
detail. For some weeks I seemed un- 
able to do anything right. Perhaps 
it was that having only recently 
come from Canada I was not well up 
on current affairs. Perhaps I should 
not have gone to him so soon for dic- 
tation, but should have spent some 
months working in the office first. 
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Each time I was on duty I would 
sit in great anxiety, frantically re- 
membering all the things I had been 
told. When I had finished typing a 
message I would pass it over for a 
signature, expecting the worst. My 
apprehensions were seldom _ ill- 
founded. 

Neither I nor anyone else con- 
sidered this treatment unfair. The 
prime minister carried a terrific load. 
He was the spearhead of our stand 
against nazism. The war was hard 
and heavy—we had just lost Crete— 
and he had a right to expect perfect 
service from those given the honor 
of being attached to him. 

The others comforted me when 
they could. One of them told me 
about an early experience: he had 
said, “Gimme klop”; whereat much 
to his astonishment she had brought 
in 15 volumes of an encyclopedia by 
a gentleman named Kloppe which 
she had noticed in his Jibrary, when 
he merely wanted the paper punch. 

The second of the personal secre- 
taries caught measles, and the prime 
minister had no alternative but to 
put up with my services every day, 
since anyone else would have been 
even less familiar with the routine. 
I felt encouraged, and even more de- 
termined. 

Mr. Churchill’s dictation fell into 
three types. First, speeches and 
broadcasts. When he was drafting 
these, he would make many altera- 
tions. The thing had to be retyped 
several times anyway, and plenty of 
crossings out would appear. I did not 


need to be as particular as usual, 
though I always kept a rough tally 
of how many words he had dictated, 
to have an answer ready for his sud- 
den demand, “How much so far?” 

The second kind, a long directive 
or perhaps a telegram to President 
Roosevelt, had to be typed with care, 
since he would wish to sign or initial 
it on completion, Bui it was not too 
difficult, because I knew what the 
subject was and could follow the 
trend of his thought. 

The third type, which was where 
I ran into trouble, was dictation on 
the matters in his box of miscellane- 
ous official papers. I would not have 
the slightest idea what he was read- 
ing, and suddenly a notation would 
be shot out at me on any subject 
under the sun. Sometimes his cigar 
would get in the way of some of the 
words. I might feel that what I hand- 
ed over was correct, but back 
would come with an impatient com- 
ment that the time was ripe rather 
than right, or that he had dictated 
fretful, not dreadful. 

I made inexcusable mistakes, 
chiefly from anxiety. I remember 
once putting “since time immemor- 
able” instead of “immemorial,” 
which was rather poorly received. 
Never having heard of General Au- 
chinleck, I made a hash of spelling 
his name the first time, which gave 
considerable pain, When on another 
occasion the prime minister said 
something about “the importance of 
chrome in this connection,” my 
mind went blank and I put Crome 
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as if it had been a man. “CWhat, 
never heard of chrome!” I wrote 
perverted instead of perfervid, and 
made many other such slips. 

Once, Mr. Churchill was dictating 
something about Ceylon, and men- 
tioned the naval base Trincomalee. 
Unfortunately, I had never heard of 
it, and I wrote a horrid-looking word 
beginning Chink--. When I handed 
the document over there was a short 
pause. Then the storm broke. 
“Where on earth were you edu- 
cated? Haven’t you ever heard of 
Trincomalee? Why don’t you learn 
some geography? Why don’t you 
read some books?” 

I had been working regularly for 
Mr. Churchill for about six weeks, 
looking a little long-faced, when sud- 
denly my corner was turned. One 
week end he was to prepare an enor- 
mous address to the House of Com- 
mons. In the end it ran 10,000 
words. We were at Chequers,: his 
country home. On Saturday evening 
he came into the office and sent me 
for a walk in the garden, saying I 
would need some air. About one 
o'clock he called me into the Haw- 
trey room, a lovely place which he 
often used for work, He dictated, 
this time for my shorthand, without 
stopping until 4:30. 

He walked up and down the 
room, his forehead crinkled in 
thought, the cords of his dressing 
gown trailing behind him. Some- 
times he flung himself for a moment 
into a chair; he often paused to light 
his cigar. 


His voice would become thick 
with emotion, and occasionally a tear 
ran down his cheek. He gestured just 
as I knew he would be doing when 
he delivered his speech, and the sen- 
tences rolled out with so much feel- 
ing that I died with the soldiers, 
toiled with the workers, hated the 
enemy, strained for victory. 

During this session he stopped 
once to ask if I were tired. When I 
told him No he said, “We must go 
on and on like the gun horses, till 
we drop.” 

This night produced 27 pages of 
typescript. Much mirth rippled 


through the office when it was no- 
ticed that I had inadvertently writ- 
ten that he had “even heard it said 
that the air minister was in a state of 
chaos from top to bottom” Cinstead 


of air ministry), but that was the 
only mistake. 

1 think that after that week end 
Mr. Churchill felt confidence in me, 
and I certainly seemed to have found 
confidence in myself. For though he 
was to roar at me again on many oc- 
casions, it never went very deep, and 
I knew now that I was accepted as 
one of his staff. 

There was something in Mr. 
Churchill’s make-up which made 
his dictation exciting and colorful. 
I think it was his realization of the 
historic nature of his documents and 
decisions. As he dictated he would 
try out various words to himself, and 
would invariably produce something 
striking. “A cacophonous chorus”— 
how on earth did one write that in 
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shorthand? “Prodigious efforts are re- 
quired”—they always were. And, 
speaking of the vicissitudes of the 
war: “The waves dash over us, the 
currents swirl around us, but the tide 
bears us forward with its broad, re- 
sistless flood.” 

And just to add to the excitement 
of life, very often his documents 
were drafted in an atmosphere of 
frantic urgency. As he reached the 
peroration his voice would rise to a 
roar, or sink to a husky whisper. And 
then one would be told, in effect, 
“Go and type for your life!” 

But perhaps the quality in Mr. 
Churchill that particularly endeared 
him to his staff was something quite 
different. It was an almost naive 
quality: an ability to be accidentally 
funny, as it were. 

One night he decided to go up to 
the roof to watch an air raid. The 
night was cold, but he wrapped him- 
self in his coat, found a comfortable 
seat, and insisted that he felt nice 
and warm. His companions became 
anxious about him, but there he re- 
mained. 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Suddenly the party was dispersed 
by the arrival of a bothered officer 
from the lower regions, who reported 
that the downstairs was full of 
smoke. Would the prime minister 
please mind not sitting any longer 
on the chimney, where he had un- 
knowingly perched himself? 

On another evening I especially 
like to remember, he was sitting in 
his study with one or two advisers. 
I had incurred his wrath for a silly 
typing mistake, but was not upset 
about it. 

However, having caught a slight 
cold, I ventured some minutes later 
to blow my nose quietly. He noticed, 
and thought I was crying. 

“Good heavens,” he said, “you 
mustn’t mind me. We're all toads 
beneath the harrow, vou know.” In 
a few minutes he dictated a very 
short note indeed, about like this. 
“First Sea Lord: I am in general 
agreement with this proposal.” 

When I handed it to him for in- 
itialing, he said, “Oh, very good, in- 
deed. Very well typed! How quick 


you were!” 


After his book was accepted and published, the author cornered the publisher 


in his office. 


“What did you think of my book?” asked the author. 


“Fine,” said the busy publisher, glancing at his watch. 


“And the plot?” queried the author. 


“Well done,” answered the publisher impatiently. 
“And what did you think of the characters?” 
“Pure genius,” snapped the publisher. “Especially the capitals.” 


Keith J. Kraemer. 





By G. K. Chesterton 


Condensed from “Lunacy and Letters” 


* 





The Roots of the World 


Secularists cannot destroy heaven, 
but they can lay waste the earth 





NCE UPON A TIME a little boy 
©) lived in a garden in which 
he was permitted to pick the 
flowers but forbidden to pull them 
up by the roots. There was, however, 
one particular plant, insignificant, 
somewhat thorny, with a small, star- 
like flower, which he very much 
wanted to pull up by the roots. 

His tutors and guardians, who 
lived in the house with him, were 
worthy, formal people, and they gave 
him reasons why he should not pull 
it up. They were silly reasons as a 
rule. But none of the reasons against 
doing the thing was quite so silly as 
the little boy’s reason for wanting to 
do it; for his reason was that Truth 
demanded that he should pull the 
thing up by the roots to see how it 
was growing. Still, it was a sleepy, 
thoughtless kind of house, and no- 
body gave him the real answer to his 
argument, which was that it would 
kill the plant, and that there is no 
more Truth about a dead plant than 
about a live one. 

So one dark night, when clouds 
sealed the moon like a secret too good 























































































































































































































Adi alt land 
or too bad to be told, the little boy 
came down the old creaking stairs of 
his farmhouse and crept into the gar- 
den in his nightgown. He told him- 
self repeatedly that there was no 
more reason against his pulling this 
plant than against his knocking off a 
thistletop idly in a lane. Yet the dark- 
ness which he had chosen contradict- 
ed him, and also his own throbbing 
pulse. 

When he laid hold of the little 
plant in the garden he tugged and 
tugged, and found the thing held as 
if clamped to the earth with iron. 
And when he strained himself a 
third time there came a frightful 
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noise behind him, and either nerves 
or (which he would have denied) 
conscience made him leap back and 
stagger and stare around. The house 
he lived in was a mere bulk of black- 
ness against a sky almost as black. 
Yet, after staring long he saw that the 
very outline had grown unfamiliar, 
for the great chimney of the hischen 
had fallen crooked and calamitous. 

Desperately he gave another pull 
at the plant, and heard far off the 
roof of the stables fall in and the 
horses shriek and plunge. Then he 
ran into the house and rolled himself 
in the bedclothes. 

Next morning found the kitchen 
ruined, the day’s § food destroyed, two 
horses dead, and three broken loose 
and lost. But the boy still kept a furi- 
ous curiosity, and a little while after, 
when a fog from the sea had hidden 
house and garden, he dragged again 
at the roots of the indestructible 
plant. 

He hung on to it like a boy « on the 
rope of a tug of war, but it ‘did not 
give. Only through the gray sea fog 
came choking and _panic-stricken 
cries; they cried that the king’s castle 
had fallen, that the towers guarding 
the coast were gone; that half the 
great sea city had slid into the sea. 

Then the boy was frightened for a 
little while, and said no more about 
the plant, but when he had come to 
a strong and careless manhood, and 
the destruction in the district had 
been slowly repaired, he said openly 
before the people, “Let us have done 
with the riddle of this irrational 


weed. In the name of Truth let us 
drag it up.” 

He gathered a great company of 
strong men, like an army to meet in- 
vaders, and they all laid hold of the 
little plant and they tugged night 
and day. And the Great Wall fell 
down in China for 40 miles. And the 
Pyramids were split into jagged 
stones. And the Eiffel tower in Paris 
went over like a ninepin, killing half 
the Parisians; and the Statue of Lib- 
erty in New York harbor fell forward 
suddenly and smashed the American 
fleet; and St. Paul’s cathedral killed 
all the journalists in Fleet Street; and 
Japan had a record series of earth- 
quakes and then sank into the sea. 

When they had tugged for about 
24 hours the strong men of that coun- 
try had pulled down about half of 
the civilized world, but had not 
pulled up the plant. I will not weary 
the reader with the full facts of this 
realistic story, with how they used 
first elephants and then steam en- 
gines to tear up the flower, and how 
the only result was that the flower 
stuck fast, but that the moon began 
to be agitated and even the sun was 
a bit dicky. 

At last the human race interfered, 
as it always does at last, by means of 
a revolution. But long before that the 
boy, or man, who is the hero of this 
tale, had thrown up the business, say- 
ing to his pastors and masters, “You 
gave me a number of elaborate and 
idle reasons why I should not pull up 
this shrub. Why did you not give me 
the two good reasons: 1. that I can’t; 
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2. that I should damage everything 
else if I tried?” 

All those who have sought to up- 
root religion seem to me very like the 
little boy in the garden. Skeptics do 


in pulling up the roots of every man’s 
ordinary vine and fig tree, of every 
man’s garden and every man’s kitch- 
en garden, Secularists have not suc- 
ceeded in wrecking divine things; 


but secularists have succeeded in 


not succeed in pulling up the roots 
wrecking secular things. 


of Christianity; but they do succeed 


AND MEMORIES 


MOONS, MEN, 


The lovely and luminous moon has become a public issue. For quite a few 
thousand years it was a private issue; it figured in purely bilateral negotiations 
between lovers; in the incantations of jungle witch doctors and Indian corn plant- 
ers. Poets from attic windows issued statements about the moon, and they made 
better reading than the newspaper reports we see now. 

The moon was once measured in terms of hope and reassurance and the heart 
pangs of youth; it is now measured in terms of mileage and foot-pounds of 


rocket thrust. Children once sent sharp, sweet wishes to the moon; now they 
dream of blunt-nosed missiles. 

Cheer, if you wish, the first general or Ph.D. who splatters something on the 
kindly face of the moon. We shall grieve for him, for ourself, for the young 
lovers and poets and dreamers to come; for the ancient moon will never be the 
same again. Therefore, we suspect, the heart of man will never be the same. 

We find ourself quite undisturbed about the front-page talk of “controlling 
the earth from the moon,” because we do not believe it. If neither men nor 
gadgets nor both combined can control the earth from the earth, we fail to see 
how they will do so from the moon. 

It is exciting talk, indeed, the talk of man’s advance towards space. But one 
little step in man’s advance toward man—that, we think, would be truly excit- 
ing. Let those who wish try to discover the composition of a lunar crater; we 
would settle for discovering the true mind of a Russian commissar or the inner 
heart of a delinquent child. 

There is, after all, another side, a dark side to the human spirit, too. Men 
have hardly begun to explore these regions; and it is going to be a very great 
pity if we advance upon the bright side of the moon with the dark side oF our- 
selves. Surely, we ought to have our credentials in order, our hands very clean 
and a prayer for forgiv eness on our lips as we prepare to open the ancient vault 
of the shining moon. 


Condensed from a CBS news broadcast by Eric 
Sevareid, April 2, 1958, and reprinted with permission. 
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King With Two Loves 


Baudouin of the Belgians is 


successfully combining two loyalties— 


father and fatherland 


aupouln I, the 28-year-old 

king of Belgium, occupies 

an unusually touchy situa- 
tion. He stepped into it in 195], 
when his father, King Leopold III, 
abdicated in his favor. 

Belgians are always highly sus- 
picious of any interference by their 
king in political affairs. Political 
parties govern the country. Although 
the constitution gives the king theo- 
retical powers only slightly less than 
those of the President of the U. S., 
he actually rubber-stamps nomina- 
tions of ministers and decisions of 
Parliament. 

The last election in Belgium 
brought back into power the same 
ministers who forced King Leopold 
to abdicate. This development has 
added to the discomfort of Bau- 
douin’s position, because he is strong- 
ly devoted to his father. On the mon- 
arch’s desk in Brussels palace is a 
photograph of Leopold inscribed, 

Baudouin, I’m proud of you.” And 
when Baudouin leaves his office 
every day at lunchtime and goes 


*301 Madison Ave., New York City 17, and Paris and London. July, 1958. 


home to Laeken palace, outside the 
city, he becomes part of a happy 
family circle of which Leopold is 
still the head. 

The young king has handled his 
touchy situation with the skill of an 
old hand. Relations are completely 
harmonious between the palace and 
Prime Minister Achille van Acker, 
an old militant Socialist who makes 
no attempt to conceal his delight 
© 1958 by Réalités, 


and reprinted with permission. 
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when he is invited to have tea with 
his monarch. 

As for the people of Belgium, they 
ordinarily see Baudouin as a young 
man with a face marked by melan- 
choly gravity. Ordinarily, he appears 
in public only on solemn occasions. 
But when he appeared at the last 
world-championship bicycle races, 
50,000 people broke through police 
lines to demonstrate their “affection 
for their king, who suddenly relaxed 
in a smile. 

That day many a Belgian realized 
that it would take very little to bring 
immense popularity to the young 
king. But perhaps he was frightened 
by the violence of this popular 
demonstration. At any rate, he quiet- 
ly returned to his routine as a con- 
scientious monarch. 

Persons close to him draw a por- 
trait of a somewhat severe person 
with a hereditary love of work, a 
clear-sighted man who is as impa- 
tient about small things as he is pa- 
tient about big things. 

“Shy?” one of his household told 

“No, the king is merely reserved.” 

Fortunately, it doesn’t take you 
long to change this portrait. You only 
have to penetrate the stiffness of his 
morning audiences and the solemni- 
ty of his official household to discover 
an entirely different aspect of King 
Baudouin I. 

To do this, you need to go from 
Brussels to the Laeken palace. There 
you can see him live, not reign. 
When the charcoal suit is replaced 
by a sportscoat and flannels, the 


somewhat stiff person you saw in 
the morning loses his coldness. 

At Laeken palace, Baudouin’s 
afternoons are all his own. He occas- 
ionally devotes them to studying the 
problems raised in the morning, in 
his Ist-floor study cluttered with 
books, sporting guns, butterflies un- 
der glass, magazines, and cameras. 
But most of the time he plunges 
back into his family life, where he 
finds his true personality. It is a 
family life bursting with physical as 
well as moral health. 

The king and his brother still 
indulge in cross-country motorbike 
racing in the Laeken palace park. 
Occasionally, dressed in leather jack- 
ets, their eyes masked by goggles, 
the two brothers set out for a full- 
throttle run on Belgian highways. 

An interest shared by all the fami- 
ly is skiing. But skiing means Switz- 
erland, France or Austria, and ever 
since the distant past when Leopold 
II made himself unpopular by long 
stays on the French Riviera, the 
Belgians have never appreciated long 
holidays abroad by the royal family. 

Finally, there is photography, an- 
other collective hobby at Laeken 
palace, and there is reading: scien- 
tific magazines, travel works, and, 
rarely, a good novel. Baudouin likes 
classical music and knows it well. 
He has a fine collection of records. 

The afternoon we saw him at 
Laeken he was among his loved ones 
in an atmosphere of domestic happi- 
ness. We could feel it in the delight- 
ful nursery of the two little prin- 
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cesses, the daughters of Leopold by 
his second wife, Liliane. Their daz- 
zlingly beautiful mother, the Prin- 
cess de Réthy, went to the nursery 
after their nap. Alexandre, their 
oldest brother, a husky teen-ager 
with wiry black hair, was also there. 

Next to Baudouin, we could see 
his brother Albert, present heir to 
the throne, a tall, blond young man 
with mischievous eyes. 

Finally, there was King Leopold, 
sun-tanned and athletic, although he 
is nearly 60. King Baudouin called 
his father “papa,” and Liliane let a 
“darling” slip out without any affec- 
tation. 

Crown Prince Baudouin-Leopold- 
Albert-Charles-Axel-Marie-Gustave 
was born in September, 1930. Bel- 
gium was then celebrating her 100th 


anniversary of freedom with parades, 
feasting and processions of giants out 


of Belgian folklore. When 101 can- 
nons were fired to announce his 
birth, beer flowed like Niagara. The 
royal family was at the peak of a 
popularity brought to it by Albert I, 
the gallant fighting king, and Leo- 
pold’s Swedish princess, Astrid, 
mother of Baudouin and future 
queen of the Belgians. 

sut the little prince was barely 
four years old when disaster struck. 
Albert I was killed accidentally in 
a mountain-climbing accident, Leo- 
pold III was crowned by a nation in 
mourning. One year later, Astrid, a 
queen adored by her subjects, died 
in a car accident in Switzerland. 


King Leopold left Stuyvenberg, 


which had been the scene of his 
happiness, and moved into Laeken, 
a palace too big for this lonely, un- 
smiling man and for the little princes 
who were now being brought up 
only by men 

Except ios their lessons, which 
they took with three other boys in a 
wing of the palace, the royal chil- 
dren passed the only happy moments * 
of their childhood in a hut which 
their father had built for them in the 
Laeken woods. They returned to the 
palace only at night to say good night 
to their father and go to bed. 

At the age of eight, Baudouin dis- 
covered scouting and the friendship 
of children his own age, but this hap- 
py interval did not ‘last long. One 
day in May, 1940, the princes were 
awakened by German bombs falling 
on neutral Belgium. While Leopold 
III took command of his army, the 
children were suddenly taken away 
by the Viscount du Pare and by a 
young tutor, M. Paelinck, who is 
now Baudouin’s confidential secre- 
tary. 

Like thousands of their fellow 
countrymen, they fled to France. For 
a time they had no news of their 
father. What was even worse, the 
first news they had came over the 
radio when French Prime Minister 
Paul Reynaud made a speech vio- 
lently criticizing the “capitulation” 
of Leopold III. The little caravan 
started out again. This time they 
went to San Sebastian in Spain. 

At the end of August, still with- 
out news of the king, the family de- 





THE 
cided to return to Belgium. They 
found their father a prisoner. 

The royal children spent the years 
of the German occupation shuttling 
between Laeken and Ciergnon castle 
in the Ardennes, under German 
guard in both places. Baudouin had 
two teachers, one the Flemish physi- 
cist and mathematician who had 
taken him to France, the other a 
Walloon professor of philosophy and 
literature, Georges Gérardy. 

In September, 1941, an important 
family event took place, an event 
which was to contribute to the pre- 
mature coronation of Baudouin I. 

In a private ceremony at Laeken, 
the Cardinal Primate of Belgium 
married the prisoner king to a young 
woman of striking beauty. Liliane 
Baels, who now became the Princess 
de Réthy, was the daughter of 
political leader from Ostend. A base- 
less legend says that she was once 
the governess of the royal children. 
The truth seems to be that Bau- 
douin, his sister, and his brother met 
Liliane while they were spending a 
summer holiday at La Panne on the 
Belgian coast. She had been sent by 
her father, governor of the province, 
to keep them company for a few 
days. When they returned to Brus- 
they insisted that Leopold 
should allow them to invite their 
new friend to the palace. 

It is easy to imagine the effect of 
this radiant young woman on a boy 
of 11 whose childhood had been 
marred by mourning, war, defeat, 
and occupation. Baudouin had lived 


sels, 
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mainly in the company of tutors and 
officials. — dignitary of the palace 
told us, “Princess Liliane put flowers 
in the vases and opened the pianos 
again. 

The news of the invasion of Nor- 
mandy broke on June 6, 1944. Him- 
mler gave orders that King Leopold, 
with Princess de Réthy and the royal 
children, be taken to a fortress near 
Dresden. The family would not see 
Belgium again for six years. 

Their captivity at Hirschtein 
lasted only six months. Leopold 
taught his son mathematics and sci- 
ence, while Liliane tutored him in 
literature and the arts. In 1945, the 
Germans suddenly transferred the 


family to Munich, then to the Tyrol, 
where they spent two more months 


before an American armored unit 
liberated them. 

It was the end of their captivity, 
but not of their tragedy. Belgium 
knew nothing about the royal fami- 
ly except that they “had left for 
Ger rmany.” At the liberation the 
king’s highly popular brother, Prince 
Charles, had been named regent. As 
soon as he learned of the freeing of 
the royal family, he went to ‘the 
Tyrol to see the king. 

He advised Leopold to delay re- 
turning to his country. Many Bel- 
gians he id not forgiven him either 
the surrender in 1940 or his mar- 
riage, with a commoner, during a 
period of national mourning. 

Baudouin was 15. The youngster 
who had grown too quickly now be- 
gan a period of five years of exile. 
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Until the age of 20 the future king 
continued to study in Switzerland. 

On March 12, 1950, the Belgian 
Parliament decided to settle the di- 
visive “royal question” by ordering a 
plebiscite to determine whether or 
not Leopold would return to the 
throne. Only 57.6% of his subjects 
wished him to return. 

Leopold and his sons landed at 
Brussels early on the morning of 
July 22, 1950. In the gray light of 
dawn, only officials welcomed them. 

Ten days of violent disorder fol- 
lowed. On July 31 Leopold aban- 
doned hope and asked Parliament to 
attribute his powers to his son, who 
would take the title of “prince royal” 
before becoming king. 

One year later, just before Bau- 
douin turned 21, Leopold formally 
abdicated in his favor. In the throne 
room, before all representatives of 
power in Belgium, the young king 
was forced to play a role he felt to 
be that of a usurper. Leopold ad- 
dressed his subjects for the last time 
with a plea that they should unite 
around his son. Baudouin replied in 
a choked voice. He spoke only to his 
“dear father” and promised that he 
would “do every thing to prove 
worthy of being his son.’ 

Seven years have gone by. Civil 
peace has ‘returned to Belgium along 
with prosperity. Seriously and con- 
scientiously, Baudouin I has under- 
taken that profession of king for 
which he had received so little prep- 
aration. 

The anti-Leopold opposition is 


still sticking to its guns. It would 
have preferred to see Leopold go into 
exile, but he refused. So the gov- 
ernment gives him important scien- 
tific missions (for which he is well 
qualified). He became chairman of 
the National Commission for Scien- 
tific Progress. He became interested 
in nuclear research, and made mis- 
sions to the Congo and to the U.S. 
He succeeded so well that the Bel- 
gian cabinet talked of asking Bau- 
douin to sign a decree making 
Leopold president of the vast Inga 
dam project in the Belgian Congo. 
The opposition immediately raised a 
new clamor. 

It has always been this way. Bel- 
gians have never made life easy for 
kings since 1830, when, with little 
enthusiasm, they accepted the mon- 
archy. The first queen of the Bel- 
gians, Louise-Marie, wrote to her 
father, Louis-Philippe of France, 
“Leopold hopes that the years spent 
in Belgium will be counted for him 
later as purgatory. 

Today the happy palace at Laeken 
is far removed from any suggestion 
of purgatory, but that slightly irri- 
tates the average Belgian. It annoys 
him to see his king return there every 
day to go back undés the rule of the 
head of. the family, King Leopold. 

At 28, Baudouin has served a hard 
apprenticeship. He will never forget 
the sad words his father spoke to him 
once when he was a disobedient 
child: “Baudouin, my son, when you 
are a king, you will obey as long as 
you live.” 





By Nan Pendergrast 


The Gilt of W onder 


A child's delight in the beauty and 
mystery of creation is easily nur- 


tured, easily stifled 


Y NEIGHBOR was painstakingly 
ironing the last of many ruffles 
on her Mary Lou’s blouse when the 
little girl raced into the room. “Look, 
mother!” she said proudly, as she 
lifted a bouquet composed of one 
glowing spike of goldenrod, a purple 
aster, and a deep maroon star-shaped 
leaf of the sweet gum. 

“Yes, dear,” her mother said ab- 
sently, taking the offering and laying 
it carelessly on the ironing board. 
Then she returned to our interrupted 
discussion of soaring food prices. 

“Mother,” Mary Lou piped eager- 
ly, “what are they? The flowers, I 
mean.” 

“Why, I don’t know, dear. Just 
weeds, I guess,” her mother replied. 

It was hard for me to understand 
how my neighbor could deliberately 
forego what ~ has proved for me one 
of the most rew arding tasks of moth- 
erhood: the job of keeping bright 
the marvelous sense of wonder which 
is as much a part of every child as 
the toes he joyously discovers when 
he is a few months old. 

Sara Teasdale wrote of “children’s 
faces looking up, holding wonder 
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like a cup,” but neglect can quickly 
shrivel this precious gift. A mother 
who steadfastly continues with her 
dishwashing instead of going out to 
admire a baby turtle her child is 
pleading for her to see may be intro- 
ducing the blight. 

I think that a mother who can 
leave her dusting or her novel long 
enough to be shown the industry of 
an anthill or the miniature rainbows 
of dew sparkling in new sunlight 
reaps priceless rewards. Sometimes 
she will awaken her own long-slum- 
bering sense of wonder by sharing in 
a child’s moment of discovery and 
encouraging his interest in the beau- 
ty and mystery of the world about 
him. 

Don’t hustle your two-year-old 
through his afternoon walk. Let him 
dawdle, covering less ground per- 
haps, but having the chance to in- 
vestigate the things he sees and 
smells and hears and feels. Let him 
ponder the power which impels the 
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acorn he cradles in his hand to grow 
into a towering oak. Let him listen 
to the hungry chirping of young 
cardinals in a nest. 

Give him time to test the velvety 
texture of the silver-green leaves of 
the mullein herb. Remember, too, 
that for a small child, things smaller 
than himself exercise a particular 
fascination. He can spend hours 
happily absorbed in the business of 
the bees, the measuring worms, the 
butterflies. 

When our children were very 
small, motion and color were enough 
to awaken their wonder. Any attempt 
on our part to carry them beyond 
these to a knowledge of the life cycles 
of nature’s creatures or their relation- 
ship to one another merely confused 
them. But by the time they reached 
the age of three, each began to ask 
why a spider spun a web, how seeds 
grew, what the bee was planning to 
do with the nectar he gathered. 

Such questions bothered us until 
we realized that the children were 
much more interested in our being 
there to hear about the problems 
than in our ability to supply answers. 
In fact, the current three-year-old at 
our house grins when he has thrown 
a particularly tough query my way, 
and asks, “Is that one for the ‘cyclo- 
pedia?” My sharing of his ignorance 
actually seems to strengthen the bond 
of camaraderie, as long as I am as 
eager as he to seek an answer. 

There are times, of course, when 
it is necessary to know in order to 
wonder. Any child can find humor 


ina hopping frog; but to the young- 
ster who knows the frog’s life history, 
this amphibian is truly one of the 
world’s wonders. He marvels over 
the minute egg floating on the sur- 
face of the pond Cits topside black to 
absorb the heat of the sun’s rays for 
hatching, its underside white to serve 
as camouflage), over the wiggling 
tadpole, and the leaping frog. 
Every child loves happy endings, 
and no one need look farther for 
them than the window box where a 
caterpillar munches on a petunia. A 
fairy tale is beginning which cli- 
maxes with the emergence of the 
magnificent butterfly from the co- 
coon. Each of us seems to be born, 
too, with a taste for serious drama, 
including stark tragedy. The struggle 
of small creatures ‘for ‘sufficient food 
involves the trickery of the spider, 
the lethal hide-and-seek of the cha- 


meleon and the praying mantis, and 


BURIED TREASURE 
Wonder is one of the faculties 
most easy to lose. We have it in 
childhood, undiscriminating, no 
doubt, but vivid and deep. We 
all too easily lose it as we grow 

older and become immersed i 
our daily concerns; and so, unless 
we are very careful, not beauty 
only but life itself passes us by. 
For inevitably life loses its mean- 

ing when it loses its mystery. 

From The Water and the Fire 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. (Sheed 
& Ward, N.Y., 1954). 
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a thousand other plots beside which 
the repetitious and noisy violence of 
television pales to mediocrity. 

Now, I’m no authority on any 
scientific subject, so we take no guid- 
ed tours with lectures by mama. Any- 
way, children would rather discover 
for themselves than be told where to 
look. Often we head for the open 
country, where we use our five senses 
freely. 

This morning we strolled along a 
country lane. At least I strolled. T he 
children marched ahead, blowing 
a brisk if slightly off-key reveille 
through the orange trumpet blossoms 
they had found along the way. They 
stopped to admire the delicate tracery 
of Queen Anne’s lace, and, with a 
bit of judicious prodding on my part, 
noticed that its leaves resembled the 


foliage of the carrot tops we had 
sprouted in a bowl on the kitchen 
window sill last winter. They sniffed, 
and decided that it smelled like a 
carrot, too, and then we clinched the 
case for the cousinship by pulling up 


one plant disclose a definitely 
carrot-like root. 

A little farther along they exam- 
ined the lovely lavender flowers of 
the deadly nightshade, and wondered 
if the prickles had been put there 
to discourage the unwary. Before 
the end of our ramble we even had 
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found enough blackberries to flavor 
our cereal, 

I gratefully acknowledge that my 
six children have taught me at least 
six times as much as I have been able 
to point out to them. Through their 
thronging interests, | have been led 
to a rudimentary knowledge of geol- 
ogy, entomology, ornithology, astron- 
omy, and space travel, to mention 
only a few of the many spheres of 
wonder. 

We are not frustrated when the 
weather or housework keeps us in- 
doors, for wonder is where you find 
it. We marvel that soap added to 
water makes bubbles, that blue add- 
ed to yellow makes green, that batter 
turns into cake when it gets hot 
enough, that electricity can make the 
freezer cold and the stove hot. We 
observe the pupils of our eyes grow 
larger or smaller according to the 
amount of light. We have been 
known to leave the beds half made 
while we gazed bemused at a spar- 
kling procession of motes in a sun- 
beam. 

Genius, it has been said, is merely 
the ability to view each situation as 
if it had never occurred before. If 
this is true, then the magic of genius 
displays itself daily before every par- 
ent whose child’s gift of wonder has 
not been stifled. 


A woman motorist, arrested for reckless driving, was brought before a magis- 


trate. 


“Have you anything to say in your defense, madam?” he inquired. 


” 


she replied. 


“Well, your honor, 


now I can’t seem to do a thing with it.” 


“I washed my car about an hour ago, and 


Mrs. S. Lee. 





By Ken W. Purdy 
Condensed from the 
“New York Times Magazine” 


% 





Ghosts of the Road 


As with furniture, you can now buy 
a brand new “antique” automobile 





1+ LEAsT Two U.S. firms are 
taking orders for reproduc- 
tions of antique automo- 


A 











biles. Demand for the ancient cars 
long ago outran supply of the genu- 
ine article. 

One of the firms is in Texas, the 
other in Ohio, and either will, for a 
price, deliver a duplicate of an 


antique automobile guaranteed to 
deceive even an expert—if he doesn’t 
get too close. The cars have limita- 
tions, of course: modern engines are 
used, and only a few types of car 
are available. A Park Ave. dealer, 
Charles Kreisler, is offering a replica 
curved-dash Oldsmobile at $1,195. 
He booked orders for a dozen of 
them even before he had a demon- 
strator in the showroom, and this at 


a time when new modern automo- 
biles were a drug on the market. 

The compulsion to own an old 
automobile and to spend hundreds 
of hours and perhaps thousands of 
dollars in restoring it is more com- 
plex than the drive that sends one to, 
say, stamp collecting. “When I put 
my foot on the running board of an 
SJ Duesenberg,” one collector said, 
“that minute I become a million- 
aire!” Most collectors would agree 
with him, except for those few who 
are in fact millionaires. The pride of 
owning something unique, or nearly 
so, is strong among them. 

The old-car collector is usually a 
sophisticated type, and he would not 
allow himself the cliché, “They don’t 
make ’em like that any more!” But 
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he harbors the conviction that some, 
at least, of the old cars are superior 
to anything within range of the nor- 
mal poc ketbook today, ‘onl this, too, 
is part of his mystique. He is right: 

well-maintained Silver Ghost R .olls- 
Royce automobiles have run for 500,- 
000 miles. 

Nostalgia matters deeply, too: the 
yearning for kinder, simpler times. 
James Melton, a pioneer collector, 
stated the case in his book, Bright 

Wheels Rolling. Talking of a 191] 
Franklin limousine, attempting to 
recreate the world it moved in, he 
wrote: “Just at dusk of a crisp winter 
day, a light cover of snow on the 
pe and more still falling. Down 
Park Ave. in New York, or Com- 
monwealth in Boston, or upper 
Michigan Blvd. in Chicago—a street 
like that. Thirty or 35 miles an hour, 
certainly no more. 
happy and comfortable on fine bro- 
seeing out by the 


There you are, 


caded upholstery, 
light of cut-glass side. lamps but 
knowing that no one can see in; the 
musky scent of fresh roses in the big 
flower vase; the steady crackle of the 
the snow; your 
serene, unhurried; your happy ar- 
rival as certain as anything ci an be 
in this world. That was living!” 

To satisfy such fantasies, to in- 
dulge themselves in pleasure denied 
those who are not cognoscenti, the 
old-car collectors and their mates 
(not many women succumb to the 
fever, but those who do rarely re- 
cover) have scoured the countryside. 
In the oood old day S, Say 1932-39, 


tires on progress 


fine antique automobiles were easy 
to find and cheap to buy. Sometimes 
$50 would fetch a good specimen, 
and a garageman in Michigan once 
paid a customer to haul away a T- 
Lead Mercer Raceabout, the most 
sought of all U. S.-built automobiles. 

Demand and inflation have 
changed all that. A Duesenberg 
double-cow! phaeton that cost $750 
in 1940 is valued at $9,000 today, 
and the owner won't consider selling 
it. The Mercer that was hauled away 
as junk is worth $5,000, and it’s not 
for sale. “New” finds are rarely 
made. The last “new” Mercer Race- 
about, for example (there are fewer 
than 30 extant), was found in 1949 
in a village in Alberta, Canada. It 
had stood unprotected in an orchard 
for seven years. It might have 
tempted a junkman to a “reluctant 
offer of $25, but its owner wanted 
$1,500, and I had to pay him $1,250. 

The best sources, the back-road 
rural repair shop and the dim, dusty 
estate garage, were mined out years 
ago. Collectors have bought survey 
maps and worked over promising 
areas lane by lane. They have circu- 
larized postmasters in hundreds of 
rural communities and they have en- 
listed the aid of traveling salesmen. 
Year by year, the pickings have 
grown thinner. 

Still, the occasional big discovery 
does convince the antique-car fanatic 
that there is a hope for him. Gardner 
King, a Connecticut collector, re- 
cently found a Thomas Flver, dupli- 
cate of the 1908 New York-Paris 
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race winner. Body and upholstery 
were long gone, but the engine and 
chassis were sound, if rusted, need- 
ing no more than a year or 18 months 
of work. The new owner is an expert 
mechanic. If he were not, he could 
take the Thomas to a professional re- 
storer. One of the best of these does 
business on rigid terms: minimum 
time, one year; minimum price, 
$6,000. 

Many fine automobiles are im- 
ported. Two British firms of classic- 
car dealers have established branches 
in the U. S., one in Los Angeles, one 
in New York. If a client desires 
something not in stock, they will find 
it, buy it, and deliver it. Collectors 
who can afford it do their own Euro- 
pean scouting. A Detroit aficionado 
named Jack Frost recently found in 
England a Phantom I Rolls- Royce 
chess that had literally never been 
used. He fitted it with a proper body, 
took it to the factory for inspection, 
and was given a standard Rolls- 
Royce new-car guarantee, good for 
three years. 

Not all old automobiles are valu- 
able. A 1916 Dodge, for example, is 
practically worthless, but a Stutz of 
the same year is a prize. 

Automobiles are divided into three 
basic categories: antique, veteran, 
and classic, the corresponding years 
being roughly 1900-1914, 1914-1926, 
1926-1935. 

Age and rarity aside, excellence of 
condition is the chief factor in deter- 
mining value. Some restored auto- 
mobiles have been taken apart to the 


last cotter pin; plated parts have been 
redone in heavy nickel, the body re- 
painted with 20 coats of hand- 
rubbed lacquer, and the interior up- 
holstered with skill beyond that of 
all but a few craftsmen. 

A collector on whom the passion 
truly sits will spend the price of a 
European vacation in search of a full 
set of brass lamps, and you can com- 
mand your own figure for six new 
tires of the correct period. When he 
brings his car to a beauty contest for 
old cars, the judges may be reduced 
to squirming around on the ground 
beneath it, trying to soil a handker- 
chief with a spot of dust or a drop 
of oil that he has somehow missed. 
At a meeting in Connecticut, an in- 
credibly well-kept car was dropped 
from first to second place when a 
judge found two grains of sand on 
the floor. 

A few years ago, a white Rolls- 
Royce touring car regularly won its 
class in Eastern competition. Its bon- 
net (hood) had been left in un- 
painted aluminum, as was the vogue 
when the car was built, and it 
glistened like new silver in the sun. 
To maintain its sheen, it was buffed 
every 30 days with jeweler’s rouge, 
and never touched with an ungloved 
hand. No one considered the owner 
an eccentric. An eccentric might be 
a man who, having driven his car to 
a meet and parked it, would scrub 
out the treads of the tires with a new 
toothbrush. Most collectors think an 
ordinary scrub brush good enough. 

Few automobiles produced today 
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seem likely to be much sought after 000 for a certain famous “missing” 
20 years from now, so the “antique” Bugatti if it ever appeared on the 
makers may be pioneering a Jucra- market. Should he make the remark 
tive field. In time, it may be worth _ in the hearing of certain enterprising 
while to forge an entire automobile European mechanics, I think it quite 
from the wheels up. I once heard _ likely that the car might mysterious- 
a collector say he would bid $20,- ly turn up. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


At the requiem Mass offered in St. Peter’s for the late Pope Pius XII, a certain 
American youth had arrived very early, securing a front seat in the Reparto San 
Giovanni, one of the public enclosures on the floor of the basilica. As the hours 
dragged by, the crowds grew, and there was much jostling for places near the 
front. 


Suddenly the procession of cardinals entered. The young man, like those 


around him, leaped to his feet and remained standing until all the cardinals had 
passed. When he turned to resume his seat, he found it occupied by a nun of 
formidable dimensions, armed with an umbrella. 


Too polite to remain standing in front of her, let alone to claim his place, the 
youth moved back a few paces. Immediately a tall, portly Italian shuffled forward, 
blocking his view and stepping on his toes. The American receded again, and in 
a short time found himself elbowed and shouldered all the way to the back. 


But his plight had not gone unnoticed. “Pssst.” A hoarse, whispered signal 
sounded from the raised tribune above his head. Looking up, the youth saw an 
aged monsignor, his bespectacled eyes raised from his breviary. The monsignor 
made a slight motion with his hand, and dropped a tiny crumpled piece of paper. 
“Gira, gira (Go around),” he whispered. 


The lad unscrewed the paper. Inside was the monsignor’s own ticket of ad- 
mission to the tribune, now occupied by the most distinguished visitors to Rome. 
The lad did as he was bidden, and a few minutes later appeared in the front row 
of the tribune, seated next to his anonymous patron. The Mass began, and the 
youth viewed the proceedings from the most advantageous point in the whole of 
the great basilica. James Douglas. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 


ness of human nature, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Jean Helzhauer 


Condensed from “America’* 





I like things the way they are! 


atholic housewife sees no necessary connection 
A Catholic } y t 
between honest religion and the “good old days” 


M ANY CATHOLIC LEADERS Cin- 
bi cluding the late Pope Pius 
XII) have been telling us it is per- 
fectly O.K. to admire the achieve- 
ments of modern science. I am glad 
to hear it. 

My introduction to American 
Church society nearly 20 years ago 
was not unlike a plunge into a com- 
munity of the Dunkers, who oppose 
things like buttonhooks. ‘There 
seemed to be: all sorts of turn-back- 
the-clock movements afoot. 

Eric Gill was flourishing but his 
was only one of many nostalgic 
renascence movements. I remember 
especially the zealous Catholic who 
toured the country with a speech 
suggesting that ownership of an 
automatic washer constitutes an im- 
moral act. A lot of people are still 
thinking that way. 

It so happens that I don’t own an 
automatic washer, but my reasons 
are economic, not moral. We would 
have to put in a new water heater 
and restructure the plumbing. Given 
the necessary cash, I would line up 
at the nearest appliance dealer's to- 


morrow. Does any mother of five 
wish to scrub shirts in the river? 

I don’t care to plant grain in the 
back yard and pound out flour on 
flat stones, either. For that matter, I 
don’t want to bake my own bread; 
not while the supermarket offers 
vitamin-enriched whole wheat at 
reasonable prices. Say I live in a 
fool’s paradise, if you will, but I pre- 
fer milk pasteurized, and pork gov- 
ernment-inspected. Someone who 
can tell one mushroom from an- 
other may select mine for me, and 
processors gladden my heart with 
their mix-and-serve desserts. 

From time to time I glance 
through a cookbook inherited from 
my grandmother and containing rec- 
ipes beginning, “Pluck and clean 
four fowl.” These browsings are fol- 
lowed by peeks into the freeze com- 
partment and many heartfelt prayers 
of thanksgiving. Considering the 
processes of grandma’s kitchen— 
“Pluck and clean” often being pre- 
ceded by “Catch and butcher in the 
dooryard”—when did she sleep? 
Oranges were unknown except as 
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Christmas treats, and tomatoes were 
believed poisonous. It was a low- 
vitamin-C diet for grandmother, and 
a long, hot sentence to the wood- 
burning range. No wonder she used 
to faint. 
Surely this is the common obser- 
vation. ‘Why, then, are so many 
Catholics bent on turning back the 
clock? Do they really wish to live in 
the splendor of the Middle Ages, 
when every happy peasant recited 
the Angelus twice daily—and every 
other one died in childhood of the 
Dancing Plague? Would they really 


swap Andrew Carnegie’s bequests 
P g q 


for the privilege of claiming one first 
cousin (in a monastery) who could 
read? 

Speaking for myself, I don’t even 


want to decentralize and till my own 
acres. I’m a city girl, and would run 
any farm into failure just as fast as 
many a back-to-the-land man has, 
while running myself into what 
modern clinicians call “a psychotic 
episode.” And, by the way, while ap- 
preciating the sport some of us have 
with the “jargon” of psychiatry, I 
prefer the contemporary view of 
mental illness as episodic, rather 
than the good old-fashioned lifetime 
consignment to Bedlam. 

Often I see Catholic magazine 
articles urging women readers to 
have their babies at home. Modern 
hospitals, they insist, are heartless 
assembly lines offering scant indi- 
vidual attention and no » Tender Lov- 
ing Care to women in their Deepest 
Experience, At home, surrounded by 


adoring, previously born children 
and a husband newly athrill to the 
miracle of life, mother would be 
healthier, happier, and wiser than 
ever before. This is the natural way, 
God’s way: so they tell me. 

But I’m not so sure. I happen to 
like hospitals, especially in moments 
of personal extremity, and the idea 
of bringing forth a baby and spend- 
ing those precious three or four re- 
cuperative days amid a welter of 
daddy, children, friends, hired help, 
and pets chills my blood. 

The hospital that I frequent al- 
lows fathers to remain with the la- 
boring spouses for all but the vital 
hour in the delivery room, and this 
policy, coupled with the assurance 
that science surrounds me, seems to 
me the ideal combination. Still, if I 
had to choose between the two, dad- 
dy would go, every time. All the 
Tender Loving Care in the world 
can’t substitute for a suture at the 
required moment, and skilled hands 
to stitch it in; and, however starry- 
eyed, daddy would be no earthly use 
to either me or the baby in the event 
of some emergency. 

Those people who have grafted 
religion to the movement officially 
known as Natural Childbirth bother 
me, too. No good doctor today ad- 
ministers more than a minimum of 
anesthesia, for reasons of safety, and 
if anyone wishes to dispense with 
that whiff she may, but not this girl. 
A friend of mine, also the mother of 
five, says that the sweetest words in 
the language, better than “I love 
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you, darling,” from her husband, are 
the delivery-room obstetrician’s terse, 
“All right, put her under.” I could 
hardly agree more. It does not seem 
inconsonant with Christian ethics to 
meet the Deepest Moment immersed 
in brief but regal coma, and I was 
relieved when the late Pope said 
rather recently that he thought anes- 
thetics are all right, too. 

I know one man who says his wife 
eschews ether and emerges from the 
delivery room looking as though she 
was on her way to a party. That 
woman also bakes her own bread, 
and she has had three “psychotic epi- 
sodes” in 12 years. I am not, of 
course, implying that bread bakers 
are generally unstable. But it seems 
to me that one can go too far in try- 
ing to force square pegs into round 
holes. 

Is it simply that I am not the wom- 
an my grandmother was? I have a 
clear memory of her who would be 
124 if alive today, and of many of 
her contemporaries. They accom- 
plished prodigies of work, enjoyed 
few pleasures, had their share of 
“episodes” Cold Mrs. Hanley came 
all over queer every couple of years; 
they took her away for good when 
she went after Mr. Hanley with the 
cleaver), and kept many of their 


thoughts to themselves. One of them 
shared. a thought or two, though. 
Grandma used to liberate me from 
the dishpan, during my teens, with 
a dark frown. “Plenty of time for 
that slavery later on when you're 
married,” she would say. “Now en- 
joy yourself while you can.” Yet no 
one in her day counted grandma’s 
marriage a failure. 

Modern times have done all right 
by me and mine, and I’m grateful 
for every gram of Salk vaccine, peni- 
cillin, tetanus serum, antibiotics, and 
aspirin; every box of detergent and 
jet-propelled cereal; for all vitamin 
capsules, cancer research, telephone 
service, indoor plumbing, pure-food- 
and-drug laws, fair-employment leg- 
islation, voting franchises, Social 
Security, and exploration of the out- 
er space available to us. I am a long 
way from regarding this as the best 
of all possible worlds, but neither 
can I bring myself to think of it as 
irredeemable squalor which Chris- 
tians must reject to secure their own 
salvation. 

Salvation achieved by holing in 
like a turtle doesn’t impress me, any- 
way. My faith in a just and loving 
God is strengthened by the secular 
wonders He has permitted his chil- 
dren to achieve. 


The pavroll of a certain large corporation is made out every week by an 


Once, through error, the machine issued a check to one 


“electronic brain.” 
production worker for $00.00. 


The astonished man stared at it for several minutes, then moaned, “I’ve 
always been afraid that this would happen some day. My deductions have at 


last caught up w ith my salary!” 


Wall Street Journal (21 Oct. ’58). 





By John Chapman 


Condensed from the New York “Sunday News’’* 


Lady at the Mint 


Alma Schneider reclaims gold 
dust even from the scrub water 


ou Buy A PACK of cigarettes from 
a vending machine. Inside the 


) 


cellophane wrapper for the pack 
you may find pennies in change. 
Chances are the coins will be shin- 


ing new. Ever look at one closely? 

‘Beneath the date, 1958, you'll see 
a small D, which stands for Denver, 
where one of two U.S. mints is 
located. The other mint is in Phila- 
delphia; it has been clanking away 
ever since George Washington start- 
ed it in 1792. Since the Philadelphia 
plant is the daddy of them all Cand 
once we had mints also in New Or- 
42d St., New York City 17. Sept. 
and reprinte: 
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leans, San Francisco, and Carson 
City, Nev.) it doesn’t initial its prod- 
ucts. 

The Philadelphia mint started in 
April, 1792, by making half dismes, 
or half dimes. They were silver. The 
5¢ piece didn’t become a nickel until 
1866, when the nickel interests nee- 
dled the government into making it 
out of copper and nickel. ‘ 

How does it happen that the East 
gets pennies from Denver when 
Philadelphia is next door? The rea- 
son is that the money-makingest 
woman in the world, Alma Kett- 
ridge Schneider, can turn out pen- 
nies and ship them to the Atlantic 
seaboard cheaper than Philadelphia 
can. She can knock out 8 million 
cents a day without working over- 
time. 

Last August she made $2,127,000 
in dimes and $913,150 in pennies; 
her daily production schedule calls 
for $100,000 in dimes and $44,000 
in pennies. 

Alma is superintendent of the 
Denver mint. I call her Alma be- 
cause she used to live across Cler- 
mont St. in Denver from us, and she 
is the first girl whose pigtails I ever 
pulled. When I called at her shop re- 
cently to get the facts on pennies she 
met me at the front door, a big steel- 
barred door. At each side of her was 
a cold-eyed guy with a gun. 
© 1958 by the News Syndicate Co., Inc., 
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“He was the meanest boy on the 
block,” she told those rufhans as they 
walked behind me toward her office. 
They left us once we were inside. 

The guards have to be very careful 
of Alma, for, in addition to being a 
coin manufacturer, she is literally sit- 
ting on a hoard of more than $6 bil- 
lion in gold, the most fabulous treas- 
ure outside Ft. Knox. She is adding 
to her pile at the rate of $2 million 
a month by running her furnaces. 
She is sitting also on maybe $1 bil- 
lion in silver bullion and $10 mil- 
lion of silver in sacks. 

Being appointed superintendent 
of a mint is strictly a political plum 
worth $10,800 a year. President 
Eisenhower gave Mrs. Schneider the 
job in January, 1953, for being a 


good girl. She had been a lifelong 


volunteer worker for the Republican 
party in county, city, and state poli- 
tics, and had been nacional commit- 
teewoman from Colorado when Eis- 
enhower got his first nomination. In 
February, 1953, she was sworn in at 
the mint and gave her Democratic 
predecessor, Mrs. Gladys P. More- 
lock, a receipt for everything in the 
shop down to the smallest fraction 
of an ounce. 

Mrs. Schneider had been told to 
run the mint and she intended to run 
it. She mastered its technical intri- 
cacies, such as electronic scales 
which will weigh a pencil mark, and 
began a housewifely improvement 
campaign. Mopping the walls and 
floors periodically, for instance. The 
dirty water is processed, and quite a 


bit of precious metal is recovered. 

Alma has made show business of 
the mint. Before her tenure only a 
few vir’s ever had a chance to tour 
the plant, and she thought the public 
should share the privilege. Tours 
have become so popular that appli- 
cants must make advance reserva- 
tions. In summer, tours start every 
15 minutes, with vacationing men 
teachers as guides. 

Visitors see exhibits of old coins 
and antique machinery and the 
whole process of modern coin manu- 
facture. But they don’t get a look in- 
side that enormous below-ground 
vault of drillproof, torchproof steel. 

Only once has anybody managed 
to pick up souvenirs. On one of the 
balconies from which tourists watch 
were gondolas filled with blank pen- 
nies. Gondolas are covered steel carts 
with slanting bottoms which open 
when a lever is unlocked. 

Some kids got to fiddling with a 
lever, and found it loose enough to 
let a few penny blanks trickle to the 
floor. The youngsters took them for 
souvenirs. The loss was discovered, 
and since the smallest part of an 
ounce of metal must be accounted 
for, Alma called in the Secret Serv- 
ice, whose men tracked down all the 
innocent youngsters and took their 
souvenirs from them. 

Mrs. Schneider is in favor of peo- 
ple getting souvenirs (in a proper 
manner ), and she even told the Pres- 
ident about it when he visited the 
mint. She thinks visitors should be 
able to buy uncirculated coins from 
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machines. They cannot, though, be- 
cause it is against the law. 

Even Alma can’t buy a souvenir 
from her own factory. The only way 
anybody can get a freshly minted 
coin is to buy it through a Federal 
Reserve bank or from the Philadel- 
phia mint. Cost is $2.10 a set for a 
penny, a nickel, a dime, a quarter, 
and half dollar: total value, 91¢. 

Mrs. Schneider's passion is econo- 
my of operation, big or little. Alma 
noticed that work olov es were cost- 
ing about $400 a month. She ¢ gave 
oxde rs that new gloves would be is- 


sued only in cache inge for old gloves, 
and only if the old were worn out. 
This cut the cost of gloves down to 
$160 a month. 

On the big-economy level, Mrs. 


Schneider has instituted many me- 
chanical improvements. Copper slabs 
for pennies, about two carloads a 
week from Kennecott Copper, used 
to be trucked to the mint’s alley, and 
then handled by hand through all 
processes, in the plant. Mrs. Schnet- 
der had a pit built, into which trucks 
dump the copper. 

She also “palletized” sacks of fin- 
ished coins: had them stacked, 60 at 
a time, on wooden pallets which can 
be moved by fork lifts. 

The mint has a wage-review board 
for its 210 employes Call of whom 
Mrs. Schneider knows by their first 
names ), and salaries are periodically 
adjusted to cost-of-living increases. 
Alma’s economies have been sufh- 
cient thus far to take care of increases 
without upping the mint’s budget. 
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But economy of operation is not 
the only reason Denver can under- 
sell Philadelphia in the eastern pen- 
ny market. The Bureau of the Mint 
in Washington has switched from 
rail to truck shipping of coins, which 
saves from $5,000 to $35,000 a 
month out of Denver. A transconti- 
nental truck can make direct deliv- 
eries to banks along its route. 

Alma Kittridge was born in Den- 
ver of a pioneer Colorado family, at- 
tended Denver university, and mar- 
ried Daniel Schneider, a druggist in 
the foothills town of Morrison, in 
1926. They have no children. 

Alma wished as a girl to become a 
concert pianist, but downright shy- 
ness thwarted that ambition. She was 
painfully shy as a young married 
woman, too, and wortied about it. 
Her leashennif'e brother gave her a 
prescription: “Get into politics and 
you'll lose your shyness.” 

So Alma, in addition to becoming 
a reporter on Jefferson county pa- 
pers, started politicking as a precinct 
worker in Morrison in 1930. She got 
to be a precinct committeewoman, 
and kept moving up. In 1952 she was 
elected vice chairman of the Repub- 
lican National committee. 

She never had a paid job or ran 
for an elective office, and she found 
politicking expensive. To pay for her 
hobby, she became a real-estate sales- 
woman in Lakewood, a Denver sub- 
urb. Being a dedicated Republican, 
she hopes her party will stay in pow- 
er, and hopes for Presidential reap- 
pointment to the mint job. But if a 





LADY AT 


Democrat should get into office he’d 
probably give the mint appointment 
to a loyal follower of his own, in 
which case Alma would probably go 
back to real estate. 

Ever since F.D.R. took us off the 
gold standard we can’t use gold coins 
for spending and it’s impossible to 
buy any at face value. Roosevelt 
made it illegal to keep any kind of 
gold, except in small amounts by 
jewelers and dentists. 

Today rules have been relaxed a 
bit. Thanks to Mrs. Schneider, you 
can possess quite a fortune in gold 
coins legally. On the President's visit 
to the mint, Alma told him she 
thought she was being forced by law 
to destroy many coins of historic or 
numismatic value. Eisenhower saw 
her point, and now you may keep 
four coins of any denomination of 
any mint mark. Since there are so 
many mint marks, you could, theo- 
retically, hold a big gold hoard. 

Moreover, chances of melting up 
collectors’ items are greatly reduced. 
Suppose } you wish to sell some gold 
coins. You don’t have to turn them 
in to Uncle Sam for melting down; 
you can take them to a coin dealer. 

It is one of the oddities of our econ- 
omy that the penny, which is prac- 
tically worthless by iaelf, is by long 
odds the most popul: ir coin. The or- 
phan among our hard monies is the 
noble silver dollar. Few people want 
it. Not a dollar has been struck since 
1935, because of vanishing demand. 

“They y come in faster then they go 
out,” says Mrs. Schneider. W hen she 


THI 


MINT 

took over from her predecessor, she 
had 2 million silver dollars in the 
cellar. Now she has 10 million. 

We use more pennies than we ever 
did before, and the demand is in- 
creasing. This is because of $2.98 
bargains in stores, 3% sales taxes in 
cities or states, and change-imaking 
packs of cigarettes. 

Another boom in the penny mar- 
ket has started in small towns, which 
have discovered the parking meter. 
Around many a town square, a pen- 
ny will buy as much as ten minutes’ 
worth of time. 

On Sept. 11, 1792, Philadelphia 
started the penny business by buying 

six pounds of junk copper, and the 
next vear it was knocking out cents 
and half cents. By 17 799 it had 
$50,000 worth in circulation. They 
were big, not the size we know today, 
which didn’t come in until 1863. 

If you happen to have a 1793 pen- 
ny in mint condition vou can sell it 
for at least $2,000. Even a badly 
worn one is worth $10. Perhaps our 
funniest coin is the Franklin penny, 

r1inted in 1787 and worth over $100 
for a fine copy. It is called the Frank- 
lin cent because old Benjamin was 
credited with having thought up the 
motto stamped on it, “Mind Your 
Business.” (The “In God We Trust” 
motto didn’t appear until 1864.) 

In 1909 the various mints 
switched from the Indian head to 
the Lincoln head on pennies. (Coin 
designs can be changed by Congress 
any time, but they can be changed 
every 25 years by the Bureau of the 
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Mint.) Rare Lincoln pennies are not 
worth what many people think, but 
they are a solid value, nevertheless. 
A good used one minted in Denver 
in 1921 is rated at $1, and a 1922 
penny with no D on it will bring $2. 
A good 1939p rates 25¢; if uncircu- 
lated, $1.25. 

The steel pennies made during the 
2nd World War are worth some- 
thing if you got them brand new and 
kept them. They range from 30¢ to 
60¢, which is a whale of a profit for 
saving something from 1943 to now. 

Also of value are 1944 pennies 
made of salvaged shell casings. They 
are good bronze, but a little paler 
than regular cents, and uncirculated 


copies are valued at 15¢. And, get- 


THE PERFECT 


Iam the a 
When Pope Pius XII died, we 
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ting right down to the latest collec- 
tor's item, a 1957 Denver penny, un- 
circulated, is quoted at 5¢. That's 
400% in a year! 

Everybody, says Alma Schneider, 
is an amateur coin collector. But 
you've got to take care of what you’ve 
got. She sold me, for a frazzled paper 
dollar, an uncirculated 1921 silver 
dollar which she had bought from 
the Federal Reserve. The books say 
it is worth $2. She held the coin by 
its edges and carefully slid it into a 
square paper envelope. 

“Always pick it up by the edges,” 
she warned me. “Your finger on a 
surface will spoil it. Acid from your 
skin will leave a mark, and then it’s 
worth only what you paid for it.” 


ASSIST 


ssistant pastor of a small parish in the Berkshire hills in Massachusetts. 
received, as did all the parishes of the diocese, a 


the exterior of our church with the traditional black bunting. 

The pastor and I dug out the old drapery. Since we wanted to carry out the 
directive immediately, we planned to do the work ourselves. We scanned the 
front of the church to see where we could hang the material. Our church is of 
stone, but there is a small wooden border, rather high up. We decided to fasten 


directive to drape 


the drapery there. 

We encountered difficulties. Our only ladder sighs and shudders when put to 
work. The pastor is a sturdy man. I pass the 200- pound mark myself. 

As I supported the ladder, the pastor tested the rungs in a very ginge rly man- 
ner. Just then a friendly voice behind us asked, ‘ Could I help you?” 

The volunteer was the minister of the Congregational church in our town. He 
went up the ladder like a schoolboy (the lucky man weighs about 125 pounds). 
As he was fastening the bunting in place, rain began to fall. He was thoroughly 
soaked in the gracious act of helping us two priests mourn the passing of the Holy 
Father. Phillip O'Connell. 
{For original reports of strikingly tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted verbatim 

from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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Do-It-Y ourselt 
Street 


Frontier life on Tewksbury’s 





Whipple Road began in 1949 
— you THINK that the pioneer 
| spirit vanished with log cab 
ins and covered wagons, per- 
haps you don’t know w here to look. 
Consider a certain trim modern street 
in a small town in Massachusetts. 
The frontier period of Whipple 
Road, at the edge of Tewksbury, 
Mass., dates from 1949. Looking at 
it now, you see no hint of trials and 
hardships—just a long row of small 
and medium-sized houses, all colors, 
all styles, each set on an acre of land. 
Less than ten years ago, the land 
was a sandy pine grove, thick with 
Then ten families came, 











underbrush. 
one at a time. 
and each family built its own house. 


They cleared the land, 


By Ora Dodd 
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Today, Do-It-Yourself mile seems 
pleasantly like any other street in 
Tewksbury, yet each of the ten 
houses has a story full of disappoint- 
ments and crises. But each story has 
a happy ending. 

Take the yellow-shingled, 
trimmed house where the Bauer fam- 
ily lives. Its five rooms are large and 
pleasant, equipped with modern con- 
veniences; its neat lawn is set off by 
shrubbery. But it began as a tar-paper 
shack, surrounded by drifting sand 
and stacks of cut pines and under 
brush. 

Charles and Catherine Bauer 
laugh now as they tell of their strug- 
gles, but they have not forgotten, nor 
have their neighbors, ewe slowly a 
house goes up ‘when you build it by 
hand after working hours. 

They know how much determina- 
tion it takes to live for months in 
cramped quarters without modern 
conveniences. 

Charlie and Kitty Bauer heard 
about Whipple Road from her cous- 
in, Jack Sullivan. That was typical 
of the way new owners came to the 
road; it was not a group plan. When 
a new house was started, relatives 
and visitors would come out to see 

Then another family would be 
inspired to build, too, undiscouraged 
by the fact that families already there 
were living in tar-paper shacks, ga- 
rages, or basements roofed with tar 
paper. 

Most of the men were young vet- 


white- 
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erans, like Charlie and Jack, attract- 
ed by a town which was predomi- 
nantly young, and by the low cost of 
the tax-title land. Most of them com- 
muted to work in Boston, 25 miles 
away. The present house owners in- 
clude a mechanic, an electronics 
engineer, a comptroller, a fisherman, 
and a machinist. Several work at the 
Boston Navy yard. The young fam- 
ilies have grow n with the houses: the 
block popul: ition today includes, be- 
sides adults, 32 children, five dogs, 
and one cat. 

Kitty’s cousin Jack had already 
ple ayed an important part in her life: 
he had introduced her by mail to his 
navy buddy, Charlie Bauer. A war- 
time correspondence began, and 
when the war ended, Charlie, a 
friendly Hoosier from Peru, 


Ind., 


came to Boston for Jack’s wedding. 


There he met Kitty in person. He 
transplanted himself immediately to 
New England, and two months later 
he and Kitty were married. By 1949, 
when they first saw W hipple Road, 
the Bauer family included Joseph, 
three years old, and John, the new 
baby. 

When they saw two owner-built 
houses already started, and found 
that the Sullivans planned a do-it- 
yourself house, Charlie and Kitty de- 
termined to build, too. Their income 
then was $45 a week. But the land 
was cheap, and the owner allowed 
Charlie to pay installments he could 
afford: $10 down, $10 monthly. 

For the rest of 1949, Charlie and 
Jack spent their spare time clearing 
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their lots. They had no car, so on 
weekends they would bicycle 16 
miles from Jack’s home in Reading, 
spend hours at hard labor, then 
wheel the 16 miles back. 

By June, 1950, Charlie’s land was 
cleared. He and Kitty had saved 
$125, enough to buy a tar-paper 
shack, deliv ered to W hipple Road. 
The little family moved in. It was 
an eventful month for the Bauers, 
for Charlie also began a new and bet- 
ter job Chis present one) as comp- 
troller for the Massachusetts Heart 
association in Boston. 

During that first summer, Charlie 
and Kitty read books on building, 
made p lans, and dug a 16’ x 20° bz ase 
ment. Their first purchase was 2 con- 
crete mixer. By winter, a cement- 
block basement was ready, and the 
tar-paper shack was moved over it. 
The family lived upstairs, slept in the 
basement. Heating came from an oil 
space heater downstairs and a bot- 
tled-gas-oil range upstairs. 

For more than a year, Kitty carried 
water from the only well. (As the 
street grew, town water was ifstalled 
in 1951.) For washdays, she filled a 
galvanized tub with water and placed 
it on top of the oil range overnight. 
It was cold work hanging out diapers 
and bringing them in later, frozen 
stiff, from the line. The road was 
snowed in more than once that win- 
ter, and though the countryside 
might look beautiful in the snow, 
being marooned called for a little 
extra : cheerfulness. 

As the houses went up, 


the build- 
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ers learned by trial and error. Often 
the errors seemed catastrophic at the 
time. Cousin Jack tore down an old 
house in a nearby town and hauled it 
in sections by trailer to Whipple 
Road. When he had incorporated it 
into his new house, he invited friends 
to a celebration. In the midst of the 
festivities, the gable end of the house 
fell in! (They all put it up again, this 
time to stay.) 

Charlie was called out of bed at 
2 A.M. one night by a neighbor whose 
family had mov ed into their base- 
ment home ] just that day. A torrential 
rainstorm had come up, pouring 
through every nail hole in the tar- 
paper roof. In the darkness and rain, 
the two men shoveled sand onto the 
roof, plugging the leaks. 

But though the men did the hard 


physical labor, Charlie declares that 
the wives were the real pioneers. 
They had to improvise the cooking, 


laundry, and cleaning; care for the 
children; sweep sand endlessly from 
the floors. While their husbands 
were away at work, they carried on 
in crowded, uncomfortable rooms. 
Their usual dress was dungarees and 
a man’s shirt with sleeves cut down. 
(Kitty smiles now as she tells how 
they dreamed of the time when they 
could wear dresses, “like ladies.) 
Yet not one of the wives asked to 
return to the greater comforts of 
town. 

Most wives, like Kitty, also did as 
much of the work of building as their 
husbands would allow. Kitty laid the 
footing for the basement and helped 


Charlie move a 600-pound beam to 
its proper place. Later, she helped 
him frame the house. 

Virginia McKinnon is a neighbor. 
Virginia helped her husband John 
build the three-flue chimney of their 
cinder-block house. Virginia and 
John took turns climbing the high 
ladder to the chimney top, carrying 
heavy buckets of fill, then buckets of 
cement, until the job was finished. 

Even the children helped. Joe and 
Johnny Bauer ran errands, moved 
woodpiles and brush, and carried 
snacks and lemonade to their father 
as he worked. Kitty and Charlie wel- 
comed two more children into the 
family while their house was being 
built: Mary arrived in 1951, and 
Stephen in 1952. They became mem- 
bers of Bauer Builders, too, and with 
Joe and John are as proud of the fin- 
ished house as their parents are. 

In 1954, Charlie got a GI loan, and 
started a new section of the house. 
It was a great day when they moved 
upstairs from their basement bed- 

room. The Bauers are reluctant to 
admit, however, that their attractive 
house is completely finished. They 
would like a wing, a garage, and 
better landscaping. (Now Kitty and 
Charles give each other plants as 
gifts; in the early days, their presents 
to each other were tools or lumber.) 

More than half the families in the 
block are Catholics, including the 
Bauers. At the very beginning, 
Charlie and Catherine dedicated 
their land to the Blessed Mother. 
When the ridgeplate of the house 
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went up, they inscribed on it: “To 
the greater honor and glory of God— 
built by Charles and Catherine 
Bauer and family, 1954.” Kitty’s 
cousin, Father Gerald Goggin, c.p.s., 
blessed the house during a leave 
from his missionary duties on Guam. 


All along the street, other families 
followed the pattern. Today, the ten 
houses are trim and complete, while 
a new do-it-yourself house is rising 
slowly at one end of the block, as a 
new neighbor carries on the Whipple 
Road tradition. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Crvasco 


A comparatively small number of Latin word roots has given us thousands of 
English words. It is surprisingly easy to build or improve your vocabulary if 
you learn some of these important roots. 

For example, gradi in Latin means to step, to move, to go. From this word 
and from its past participle, gressus, we have derived many words. 


Note how these roots enter into the make-up of the words found below in 
Column A. Can you match them with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A 


digress 

retrogress 
transgress 
progressive d) 
egress e) 


. 


Vb WD 


condition. 


ingress 


Column B 


a) Act of going out; a place or means of exit. 

b) Act of going in; a place for entering; an entrance. 
c) That which goes into a mixture; component. 
Going forward or onward; advancing. 

To move backwards; to revert to an earlier state or 


Act or process of lowering or corrupting; going 


down in value or quality. 


gressc rial 
assailant. 
. gradation 
degradation 
ingredient 
centigrade 


One who begins a quarrel, “goes at another”; an 


Going by hundred degrees or divisions. 

To turn aside, especially from the main subject. 
To go beyond set limits, exceed; to break a law, sin. 
A step or degree in a series; act or process of arrang- 


ing in stages or steps. 


aggressor 


}) Adapted for walking, as the feet of certain birds. 


CAnswers on page 94) 





By Anne Fremantle 


Ch ristopher Dawson 


Comes to | darvard 


England's greatest living Catholic 
scholar occupies the new chair of 
Catholic studies 


tory, the Harvard Divinity 

schoal has a chair of Catho- 
lic studies. This major event in the 
history of the university is a credit 
to the wisdom of Pres. Nathan M. 
Pusey of Harvard and of Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing of Boston, as 
well as to the generosity of Chaun- 
cey Stillman, a Harvard alumnus 
and convert to Catholicism. 

It was, indeed, somewhat odd that 
while there has been a chair of Ori- 
ental studies at Harvard, filled by 
world-renowned Hindu scholars, 
there has been no comparable Catho- 
lic chair. The Occident, is, was, and 
(as far as can be foreseen) always 
will be at least as Catholic as the 
Orient is Hindu. But if a student 
were interested in the “lived reli- 
gion” of the West, as T.S. Eliot calls 
our culture, there was no one on the 
faculty of the Divinity school com- 
pletely qualified to discuss with him 
the manifold political, social, and 
spiritual facets of an institution that 
is the common denominator of more 


F OR THE FIRST TIME in its his- 





than 475 million people in every 
part of the earth. 

The first Chauncey Stillman pro- 
fessor of Roman Catholic theological 
studies at Harvard is the greatest liv- 
ing English Catholic scholar, Christ- 
opher Dawson. What kind of man is 
this intellectual pioneer? 

Barbara Ward has said, “I would 
sum him up as a man of angelic in- 
telligence and very human personali- 
ty.” 

Dawson is 69. He is almost pain- 
fully shy. It is said that when he was 
first asked to lecture outside his baili- 
wick Cin those days the University 
of Exeter) his wife would sometimes 
read his lecture for him. He has in- 
herited on both sides the gentle, 
gracious tradition of the Anglic an 
country gentleman. His Father 
owned Hartlington Hall, Skipton, 
Yorkshire. His mother was the eldest 
daughter of Archdeacon Bevan of 
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Hay Castle, in Wales, where Daw- 
son was born. 

If his background was gentle, his 
education was the toughest England 
offers. He went first to a prep school 
near Rugby, in the bleak, raw, wind- 
swept Midlands; then to Winches 
ter, a school noted for the severity 
of its hazing as well as for its tremen- 
dously high academic standards. 

After Ww inchester, Dawson went 
to Trinity college, Oxford, where 
Cardinal Newman had once been a 
fellow. There he began a close 
friendship with E. I. Watkin, a fel- 
low writer as widely and learnedly 
Catholic as Dawson himself was to 
become. For Dawson was not re- 
ceived into the Church until he was 
25. The event took place on the feast 


of the Epiphany, Jan. 6, 1914, in 
Oxford. 

Two years later he married Valery 
Mills. The Dawsons have three chil- 
dren, one son and two daughters. 

Dawson was 32 when he pub- 
lished his first article, in the Socio- 


logical Review. He was nearly 40 
when he published his first book. 
But he was continuously busy with 
teaching: from 1930 to 1934 at the 
University of Exeter, and thereafter 
at Liverpool university until the 2nd 
World War. From 1940 on he edited 
the Dublin Review, and at the be- 
ginning of the war plunged into the 
Sword of the Spirit movement, an 
organization for international peace 
and social justice. 

He has written ten books, of three 
general types: books of essays; books 
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on the history of culture, which is 
his special field; and analyses of the 
current scene. He has also contribu- 
ted to several symposia (collections 
of opinions by various writers). His 
essay on The Nature and Destiny of 
Man in a volume called Enquiries 
into Religion and Culture is a su- 
perb setting forth of the Catholic 
view. His six-page essay in Edwyn 
Bevan’s collection of views on life 
beyond the grave, After Death, like- 
wise gives the Catholic viewpoint 
succinctly and beautifully. 

An earlier essay, Christianity and 
the New Age, is in effect a fascinat- 
ing study of the British novelist and 
poet D. H. Lawrence. (Dawson, by 
the way, bears a striking physical 
resemblance to Lawrence. There is 


DAWSON ON 
THE CHURCH 


Today she stands as she did 
under the Roman Empire, as the 
representative in a changing 
world of an unchanging spiritual 
order. That is why I believe that 
the Church that made Europe 
may yet save Europe, and that, 
in the words of the great Easter 
liturgy, “the whole world may 
experience and see what was 
fallen raised up, what has grown 
old made new, and all things re- 
turning to unity through Him 
from whom they took their be- 
ginning.” 

From The Modern Dilemma 
(Sheed & Ward, N.Y., 1933). 
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the same frail, birdlike appearance, 
the same gentle smile, the same 
bearded Franciscan type of face.) 

Dawson’s central theme in all his 
historical work is the intimate re- 
lation of each religion to its culture. 
In The Making of Europe and in 
Medieval Religion he shows the uni- 
ty of the culture created by the 
Christian Church. Dawson thinks 
that European culture, despite the 
political divisions, is a single thing, 
and that its basis is the Christian 
tradition. In Progress and Religion 
he shows how modern secularism 
deviates from Christianity. 

Barbara Ward, whose influence 
was paramount in recommending 
him to Dr. Pusey (she herself being 
the only Englishw oman on the Har- 

vard faculty) says that the over- 
whelming impression given by 
C hristopher Dawson is that of the 
charity and courtesy he shows to 
other ways of thought. Without an 
exquisite degree of perceptive chari- 
ty, no scholes can ever penetrate the 
meaning of another culture. Dawson 
has an immense respect, often an 
affection, for ways and ideas which 
he rejects but understands. For ex- 
ample, he sees where rationalism 
falls short, but he respects its desire 
for clarity and its passion for intelli- 
gence. 

The chief result of his perceptive 
sympathy is his unique capacity for 
letting different facts, thoughts, and 
movements throw light on ‘each 


other. By seeing the positive truth in 
error, he sees human development i in 
an organic way. He sees it growing 
and changing, with the errors them- 
selves preparing new insights and 
gradually making way for truth. 

Dawson’s charity to other modes 
of thought, Barbara Ward points 
out, makes him a unique historian 
of culture. “Such an attitude could 
be flabby,” she says, “but it isn’t, be- 
cause the standard of judgment is 
Christian humanism, the Christian 
center. One example: Dawson was 
one of the first scholars to point to 
the fact that fascism and commu- 
nism weren’t opposites, but that the 
true Opposite was constitutionalism 
versus dictatorship.” 

Dawson has given profound atten- 
tion to Oriental civilizations. Per- 
haps the greatest need of the Church 
today is for a scholar who will do 
for the great pre-Christian Oriental 
religions what St. Thomas Aquinas 
did for the Greek philosophers. St. 
Thomas brought the thought of Ari- 
stotle and of his Arab disciples into 
the stream of Catholic thought. 

Perhaps Christopher Dawson’s 
role will be to bring the truths latent 
in Taoism, Confucianism, Hindu- 
ism, and Buddhism into the living 
stream of Catholic philosophy. Or he 

may be only one of a number of 
scholars preparing the way for an- 
other towering genius like Thomas 


Aquinas. 
In any case, lucky Harvard! 





By Jerry E. Bishop 


Condensed from the “Wall Street Journal’’* 


oME 2,600 Notre Dame students 
have received shots of an ex- 
perimental vaccine which could pro- 
vide a break-through in man’s long 
battle with the common cold. The 
arm puncturing touched off a year- 
long study of the effectiveness of a 
new serum developed by Notre 
Dame virologist Thomas G. Ward 
and scientists at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health at Bethesda, Md. 
Vaccines to prevent several types 
of respiratory diseases, of which the 
so-called cold is the most common, 
are already in use. The influenza 
vaccines" are one type. There are 
other vaccines, some of them only 
experimental, against several mild 
respiratory illnesses which most peo- 
ple call colds. The so-called common 
cold is believed to consist of a multi- 
tude of such illnesses. 
The new vaccine’s chief advan- 
tage is that it is a combination of at 
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The Hot War on 
the Common Cold 


Can scientists make it uncommon? 


least eight vaccines, each aimed at a 
specific virus which causes a cold or 
coldlike illness. The combination, 
Dr. Ward hopes, may cut by 60% to 
70% the number of colds the Notre 
Dame students have this winter. 

But even if the vaccine lives up to 
Dr. Ward’s hopes, it will not be a 
complete answer to the common cold. 
Scientists over the past decade have 
isolated at least 70 viruses which 
afflict the upper respiratory system. 
Even these do not account for 100% 
of man’s colds. The new vaccine is 
an attempt to knock out those viruses 
which seem to cause the most colds. 

The Notre Dame vaccine is only 
one now under study. The National 
institutes of Health also plans to try 
similar vaccines against common 
“coldlike” respiratory illnesses among 
small groups of volunteers in the 
Washington, D.C., area. These vac- 
cines will be tailor-made for different 
age groups, taking into account the 
differences in the types of colds suf- 
fered by children and adults. 

Of the 2,600 Notre Dame students 
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who participated in the experiment, 
only about two-thirds actually re- 
ceived the new vaccine, Dr. Ward 
says. The rest received a placebo, or 
sterile solution. Neither the doctor 
giving the shot nor the student re- 
ceiving it knew which was used. 

Each student was given a code 
number, which, at the end of the 
year-long study, will reveal whether 
he had the vaccine. With the help of 
International Business Machines 
data processors, the number of colds 
among students will be compared 
with those among students receiving 
the placebo. 

Virologists say it is difficult to pre- 
dict the vaccine’s effectiveness. For 
one thing, they suspect that a com- 
munity’s colds in any one year may 
be caused by epidemics of only a few 
viruses. The next year the colds may 
be caused by different viruses. ‘Thus 
a vaccine that is highly effective one 
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year may be less effective the next. 

It is also difficult to estimate what 
percentage of the colds in the nation 
is caused by each virus. It is not 
known whether injection of a com- 
bination vaccine such as the new one 
to be tested will be as effective as use 
of all the vaccines separately. 

A preventative or a cure for colds 
would bring a vast sigh of relief from 
the human race. Few animals seem 
to suffer colds; the average person 
has at least two a year. Americans 
last year spent almost $265 million 
on cold medications, a 19% increase 
over 1956, according to Drug Trade 
News. 

The Common Cold foundation 
estimates that Americans lose some 
150 million work days a year, worth 
about $2 billion, because of colds. 
For industry, the cold ranks as the 
No. 1 cause of absenteeism, account- 
ing for about 25% of total lost time. 


A middle-aged playboy dropped dead one evening in a New York night club. 
A doctor called to the scene examined the formally dressed body, then questioned 
the members of the party. He was told the name, age, and occupation of the 


deceased. 


“What was his religion?” the doctor next asked. Receiving no answer, he 


prompted, “Catholic? Protestant? Jew?” 


“He was an atheist,” someone finally replied. 


The doctor looked down again at the white tie and tails. “What a pity,” he 


remarked. “All dressed up and no place to go.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association (5 July ’58). 





By John M. Gran 


OR ADULTS who are impatient 

with any behavior but their own, 
children present problems at every 
stage of growing up. 

A baby plays with his food as 
though it were mud. Then when he’s 
big enough to play outside, he eats 
mud as though it were food. He puts 
everything into his mouth except 
food. F cod he throws on the floor. 

As soon as he learns to walk, a 
child gets helpful around the house. 
He may empty the ash trays—down 
the laundry chute; or feed the bird— 
to the cat. 

When Junior is eight, you begin to 
wonder whether you are raising a 
child or a beast. He gobbles his food, 
refuses to take a bath or to go to bed. 

Little Jane at eight puts on a pair 
of mother’s high heels, throws an old 
curtain over her head, and clops 
*© 1958 by T. S. Denison & Co., 


with permission. 
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Condensed from 
Understand and Teach Teen-agers 
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309-321 Sth Ave. 


“How to 
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1-agers are people 


But, of course, they are quiet-brash, 
carefree-morbid, and bold-shy 


around the neighborhood as a bride. 

Two years go by and you discover 
that a ten-year- old boy can wear out 
a pair of pants just sitting down. The 
only things a boy can wear out faster 
than pants are his parents. You also 
discover that Jane has borrowed your 
lemons, sugar, and best glassware, 
and is out on the corner selling lem- 
onade. 

But around 12 or. 13, radical 
changes take place. Jane begins to 
powder and Junior begins to puff. 
Junior stands at the mirror swelling 
up his chest until he looks like a full- 
back. Jane quits making faces at the 
boys and starts making eyes at them 
instead. 

She also discovers that Alexander 
Graham Bell invented a handy de- 
vice called the telephone. She can 
talk for an hour to a boy who walked 


Mr. Gran is assistant superintendent 
of St. Paul public schools and pro- 
fessor of education at the St. Paul 
Seminary. 


So., Minneapolis 15, Minn., and reprinted 
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her home from school just ten min- 
utes previously. 

Suddenly, Junior and Jane are go- 
ing to football and basketball games, 
dances and proms, and are taking 
part in plays and musical produc- 
tions. They have become important 
people in their own right. 

Too many adults act as though the 
words juvenile and delinquent were 
synonymous. They do not under- 
stand adolescence and do not know 
what constitutes normal (typical) 
adolescent behavior. If a group of 
teen-agers stand together at the street 
corner enjoying one another's com- 
pany in their typical loud way, such 
adults may even call the police. So 
much adolescent behavior in one 
place at one time alarms them. They 
expect an adolescent to act like an 
adult and be satisfied to be treated as 
a child. 

An adolescent boy is “old enough 
to know better” when he makes a 
mistake, but is “too young to have 
good sense” when he wishes to buy 
his own clothing. He is old enough 
to wash the family car, but too young 
to take it out on a date. He is old 
enough to earn money, but too young 
to decide how to spend it. 

Adolescence is the age of hyphen- 
ated antonyms: teen-agers are quiet- 
brash, carefree-morbid, bold- shy. It is 
a period of emotional peaks and val- 
leys. A high-school boy can be too 
tired to hang up his coat, but let 
someone appear with a bat and ball 
and he is eager to play. A high-school 
girl can be in the midst of gales of 


laughter and three minutes later be 
shedding abundant tears. 

In their aspirations, adolescents are 
as variable as the wind. One minute 
a boy may plan to be a priest; the 
next minute he may decide to be a 
circus performer. 

Adolescents live in a world of day- 
dreams. Daydreams are the salve that 
heals their wounds. This may ac- 
count for their fondness for movies, 
comic books, and other make-believe 
material. It also accounts for their 
forgetfulness. 

The needs of teen-agers are many, 
pressing, and very evident. 

1. The need for response. Nothing 
is more disastrous for a teen-ager 
than to feel unwanted. Adolescents 
need warm acceptance, friendship, 
and fellowship. This need for re- 
sponse is not confined to childhood 
and youth. In everyone’s life there 
must be someone who “cares.” Much 
of the frustration that sends adults 
to psychiatrists can be traced to the 
psychology of the 1920’s, which treat- 
ed the human being as if he were 
a machine that responded automat- 
ically formulas. Infants, it was 
thought, should be treated objective- 
ly, and not be fondled or rocked to 
sleep. Modern psychology has proved 
that grandmother was right: the best 
thing for a crying child is affection. 

2. The need for belonging. Unless 
an adolescent feels that he can ex- 
perience success in his struggle for 
acceptance in his social group, he 
will be overwhelmed by a feeling of 
personal inadequacy that often ex- 
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presses itself in antisocial behavior. 
The ache for acceptance can be 
worse than a toothache. 

3. The need for understanding. It 
isn’t easy to be a teen-ager, especially 
all of a sudden. And that is the way 
adolescence arrives. 

No normal teen-ager cares to be 
coddled, but teen-agers do need sym- 
pathetic understanding. Such under- 
standing must be subtle. I recall one 
father who dropped his slight, be- 
spectacled 8th-grade son off at school 
one day. Just before he drove away, 
he leaned out and said to his son in 
a voice loud enough for all the other 
boys to hear, “Now hurry home from 


school this afternoon, Jim. You've got 
to help me skin that bear you shot 
Saturday.” 


From that day on, Jim’s 
status with the group went up. 

Understanding is a sensitive 
blending of love, confidence, re- 
spect, and encouragement. The teen- 
ager must feel that someone cares 
enough to overlook his mistakes; that 
someone has confidence that he will 
overcome his mistakes; and that 
someone will be there to encourage 
him to go on no matter how often 
he fails. 

4. The need for new experiences. 
We all seek new experiences. The 
teen-ager may express it as “going 
places s and doing things.” It is what 
makes rummaging through an attic 
fun. It is the reason why youngsters 
run after fire engines, why they like 
to explore caves, why most young 
people like to camp out at night, if 
only in the back yard. It is the rea- 
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son Huckleberry Finn went down 
the Mississippi on a raft and why we 
like to read about his adventures. 

The adolescent must have either 
real new experiences (trips, picnics, 
assemblies, clubs) or vicarious new 
experiences (movies, pictures, 
books). The adolescent who is de- 
nied fulfillment of this natural desire 
may resort to excessive daydreaming, 
run away from home, become an avid 
reader of comic books or a truant 
from school. 

5. The need for guidance and help. 
Teen-agers have much to learn: 
things to know, skills to master, atti- 
tudes to develop. All this requires 
time; but, more than that, it requires 
patient guidance. 

Teen-agers need guidance to be- 
come successful adults. ‘They have 
to learn the rights and duties of citi- 
zenship, the importance of good 
physical and mental health, the prof- 
itable use of leisure time. They need 
to understand the methods of and 
the importance of science in the mod- 
ern world. They can be made to see 
that no society can endure without a 
moral order and that the moral order 
is founded on belief in God. 

Teen-agers need help especially in 
developing their capacities to appre- 
ciate beauty in literature, art, music, 
and nature. 

6. The need for self-assertion. The 
teen-ager has a tremendous craving 
for independence. He wants to 
choose his own friends; to go to the 
movies with his friends, not his fam- 
ily. He wants to go shopping without 
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his parents, open his own mail, buy to cut apron strings that bind him. 
his own things. Adults should recognize adoles- 
Yet, despite his powerful desire to cence as a period of adjustment from 
be free from family domination, the immaturity to maturity. Teen-agers 
teen-ager needs a feeling of security. need help rather than criticism, guid- 
He cannot have this unless he knows ance rather than condemnation. 
what is expected of him. He is not There is nothing wrong with 97% 
ready for complete independence. of today’s teen-agers that their par- 
And he doesn’t want it—not all at ents didn’t outgrow. The apples 
once, at least. What he does want is__ don’t fall very far from the tree. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


A friend of mine operates a shop in the poorer district of our large city. Almost 
every day brings a beggar to the door asking for a handout. Rather than give the 
man money, w vhich usually finds its way to the nearest beer tavern, she sends 
him across the street to a restaurant for a sandwich. She knows the proprietor 
there, and has a standing arrangement for paying the bill later. 

One day a particularly haggard derelict staggered in, his breath heavy with 
alcohol, and asked for a bite to eat. As usual, my friend said she would be glad to 
pay for something to eat at the restaurant across the way, and gave him a note to 
present at the cashier’s desk. 

Later, when my friend went to pay the bill, the proprietor apologized for its 
huge size. It listed, among other things, two large steaks and a package of 
cigarettes. 

“Guess you’ve been played for a ‘sucker’ again!” he remarked. 

“Well, that poor fellow must have needed | it,” was her laughing reply as she 
paid the amount and dismissed the incident from her mind. 

Several years later a well-dressed young man entered my friend’s store and 
handed her a $5 bill. “That’s yours,” he said. “Several years ago you bought me 
a meal when I was about at the end of my rope, drunk and out of a job. With 
that food under my belt, I got up enough courage to try once more for a job, and 
got one the very next day. I’ve been working ever since and never been drunk 
once.” 

My friend is convinced that being a “sucker” pays off, even in this sometimes 


thankless world. Gladys M. Volp. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Jean Kerr 
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Letters I Never Sent 


How to be disagreeable 
without repercussions 


EEMS TO ME I used to sleep 
better before we had all 
these conveniences. Lately, 

I find that just as I am sinking into 
that first sweet slumber of the night, 
I suddenly remember I forgot to take 
a leg of lamb out of the freezer. At 
this point, I have two clear alterna- 
tives. I can pad down to the garage 


and get the lamb, or I can lie there 


and figure out what else we could 
have for dinner tomorrow night 
(either hamburger or what Gilbert, 
our youngest, calls “creamed chipped 
beast’ = 4 

Either way, I’m now fully awake, 
bright-eyed, alert. In fact, there 
seems to be a penetrating sharpness 
to my mind that I never notice in the 
daytime. At this moment, I feel that 
I could be profitably reading Toyn- 
bee’s A Study of History or the direc- 
tions on a W aring blender. 

The problem is, of course, to chan- 
nel this alarming mental energy be- 
fore I lapse back into that old, disas- 
trous habit of reviewing the low 
points of my life (the night I swal- 
lowed an inlay in the Oak room at 
Ave., New York City 


*57th St. at 8th 


the Plaza; the day I smashed a bottle 
of mineral oil in the elevator at Saks’; 
the Sunday that Honey, our cocker 
spaniel, ate my mother-in-law’s wrist 
watch). 

Only recently I discovered that 
one could put the otherwise lost 
time to work and make it pay off in 
terms of mental health, which, I am 
sure we all agree, becomes more elu- 
sive all the time. I just make a list 
of all the tiny irritations that have 
been nibbling away at my subcon- 
scious, and I compose dignified let- 
ters of protest. I omit major irrita- 
tions, like plumbers who make ex- 
tensive repairs on the wrong bathtub, 
and dry cleaners who press boys’ 
jackets without removing chocolate 
bars from pockets. These require 
stern phone calls. 

I find that after I have written one 
of these letters mentally, I forget the 
whole matter. The next day my mind 
is clear to grapple with real proble ms. 
And these nocturnal doodlings hurt 
nobody. I never do type them up in 
the morning, because I’m too slug- 
gish, and on the various occasions 
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when I have suggested that I might 
really mail one of them, my husband 
has always stopped me by asking a 
simple question: “Are you out of 
your mind?” 

I am putting down a few sample 
letters here, in case another insom- 
niac somewhere would like to be as 
disagreeable as possible (without re- 
percussions ) but hasn’t quite got the 
hang of it. 


Acme Novetty Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am writing you about your water 
ouns. They leak. And not out of the 
muzzle, which would be logical, but 
out of the top, because the little stop- 
per doesn’t fit. And if you put the 
gun under your pillow (naturally, I 
don’t put it under my pillow) the 
water seeps out and wets the whole 
mattress. 

I really can’t imagine why you 
discontinued the plastic model you 
featured last year. This was an ‘ad- 
mirable, indeed an ideal, water gun. 
It worked perfectly for 15 minutes 
and then broke into two equal halves. 
It was worth 25¢. I wish I could say 
the same for this year’s model. 

DistrEssED CoNSUMER. 


Tue Ever-Krisp Curran Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

In what mad burst of whimsy did 
you adopt the slogan: “These cur- 
tains laugh at soap and water”? Now, 

I begrudge no man his flights of 
fancy. We are all poets at heart. 
And when I purchased my Ever- 


Krisp curtains, I did not really expect 
them to burst into wild guffaws or 
even ladylike giggles the first time I 
put them into the sink. (As a matter 
of fact, with four small boys and one 
loud Siamese cat, I don’t want to hear 
one word from those curtains. ) 
But, in my incurable naiveté, I 
did take your claim to imply that 
these curtains actually Kane con- 
tact with soap and water. I don’t 
mean I expect them to remain ever- 
krisp. I’m quite accustomed to ever- 
limp curtains. I did, however, expect 
them to remain ever-red with ever- 
white ruffles. As it happens, they are 
now a sort of off-pink strawberry 
ripple, which of course doesn’t go 
with my kitchen at all. 
Ever-Discustep. 


Tue Pircrim Launpry 
Dear Sirs: 

For years I’ve rather admired the 
crisp little messages that appear on 
that paper strip that is wrapped 
around the shirts when they come 
back from your laundry. The senti- 
ments expressed may not have been 
very original or very imaginative 
¢‘ ‘Merry “Christnas.” “Have. a Safe 
Fourth of July”) but one felt there 
was a nice spirit there, and if the 
tone was sometimes a shade didactic, 
it was never carping. 

Well, gentlemen, you must try to 
imagine my shock when, last week, 
I discovered the new message, “Have 
you kissed your wife this morning?” 
I don’t know what you call this, but 
I call it prying. Furthermore, my 
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husband never sees these wrappers, 
because I tear them off before I pile 
the shirts in the drawer. 

Because I have a aE Be interest 
in consumer research, I decided to 
show one of these strips to my hus- 
band and test his reaction. What he 
said was this: “You tell that laundry 
that if I had a wife who ironed my 
shirts, I'd kiss her. 

Now, Pilgrims, Turx! Surely you 
never meant to stir up that little ket- 
tle of fish. Not only does it lead to 
apartness, or whatever is the opposite 
of togetherness, but one sees how 
easily it could boomerang on the 
whole laundry business. You were 
just trying to help, I know. But let 
me suggest that you concentrate on 
those shists. Would you sew the but- 


tons back on and try not to press the 
wrinkles into the collars, please? 


Thanks. 


Bercporre GoopMAN 
Dear Sirs: 

In Sunday’s paper, you had an ad- 
vertisement for “a casual little go- 
everywhere frock at $125.” Now, 
what I want to know is, just exactly 
how casual is this dress? I mean, it 
isn’t too casual, is it? Would it really 
give one a feeling of social security 
and a sense of “belonging” in the 
A & P? If you wore it to Parents’ 
Night and had to talk to the princi- 
pal, would it perhaps seem just a 
trifle slapdash? 

Bergdorf’s, oh Bergdorf’s, can you 
hear me? You must come down off 
that mountaintop. I’m afraid you’ve 
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been overprotected, People you trust- 
ed have been keeping things from 
you. 

Promise you won't get mad if I 
tell you something: you're on the 
wrong track. I know women who 
spend that kind of money on clothes. 
CWell, I don’t exactly know them. I 
overhear them talking during the 
intermissions at first nights.) But I 
feel myself to be on solid ground 
when I sz ry that, at $125, they're not 
looking for a frock, they're looking 
fora dross. and one that would make 
Lanvin-Castillo think twice. 

Are we still friends? 


Littce Cinema Movi THEATER 
Dear.Sirs: 

I called your theater yesterday 
afternoon and I said to the woman 
who answered the phone, “Young 
lady, will you please tell me at what 
time this evening you are showing 
La Strada? Also, please tell me at 
what time you are showing Jailhouse 

tock with Elvis Presley.” I was very 

calm. I didn’t prejudice the case. Nor 
did I reveal by any variation in tone 
which picture I was trying to avoid. 
Anyway, she told me that La Strada 
began at 8:10 and Jailhouse Rock 
began at 10:16. 

Not satisfied, I called in five min- 
utes, and in an assumed Southern 
accent I asked the same question and 
got the same answer. It was, then 
with complete confidence that my 
husband and | arrived at the theater 
at 8:10, to discover the opening 
credits of Jailhouse Rock coming on, 
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Now this may seem a very trifling 
mistake to you, but I assure you that 
my husband is a very nervous man 
Cof course, he wasn’t this nervous be- 
fore Jailhouse Rock) and his condi- 
tion has worsened noticeably. Little 
things, like the children’s banging 
the basketball against the plate-glass 
doors, that he used to be able to pass 
off with a joke and a smile, now re- 
duce him to screaming and shouting. 
This you must put on your con- 
science, Little Cinema. 

You may ask why we didn’t leave 
and come back for La Strada. Well, 
for one thing, we had already parked 
the car; and my husband didn’t feel 
that at his age he could walk up and 
down in front of the theater with 
that big bag of popcorn—and he 
wouldn’t throw it away. 

AGGRIEVED MovieEGoER. 


Dear Sister St. JosEPH: 

Colin tells me that he is playing 
the part of the Steering Wheel in 
the safety play. He feels, as I do, 


that he could bring a lot more to the 
part of the Stop Sign. I know Stop 
Sign is a speaking part, and while I 
realize that Colin is not ready for 
“leads,” still he did memorize all 
three stanzas of America, the Beauti- 
ful, and I myself would have abso- 
lute confidence in his ability to 
handle the line, “I am the stop sign. I 
am here to help you,” which I under- 
stand constitutes the whole part. 

Also, Colin is very tall for seven, 
and I am sure we're agreed that 
height is very important for this par- 
ticular role. 

Finally, let me mention (although 
I do not expect it to influence you) 
that I just happen to have a Stop- 
Sign costume, which I made for his 
brother three years ago. 

Cordially, Cotm’s Morner. 


Dear Docror: 

Those new sleeping pills you said 
would “fell an ox” don’t work, either. 
Now what will I do? 

Desperately, JEAN. 


BREAKING THE SOUND BARRIER 


A hypochondriac complained to his doctor that, in addition to his many other 


“ 


symptoms, he seemed to be growing hard of hearing. “It’s getting so bad,” the 


patient concluded, “that [ can’t even hear myself cough.” 
The doctor gave the man a lengthy examination, then turned to his desk and 


wrote out a prescription. 


“Will this medicine improve my hearing, doctor?” the patient asked anxiously, 
“No,” replied the doctor, “but it will make you cough much louder.” 
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exican Pinata 


From far-off Mexico City to St. 
Anthony’s school in Paterson, N. J., 
recently came a pinata, traditional 
holiday appointment south of the 
border. This particular one, a six- 
foot-long replica of a four-engine 
plane with an aluminum-papered 
body and a tissue-edged top, arrived 
as a gesture of good will from a group 
of | Mexican children. The link be- 
tween the youngsters there and here 
was Aeronaves de Mexico line, 
which plans to foster similar expres- 
sions of friendship across the border 
in the future. 

In true Mexican style, the pifiata 
was suspended from overhead, and 


the Ist and 2nd graders batted it un- 
til it came down. Then came the 
mad scramble for the goodies stored 
inside. 

Pinatas go back far in Mexican 
tradition and take many forms. An- 
imals are among favorites, although 
plump, many-horned containers are 
frequent choices. All contain earth- 
enware pots that break with a re- 
warding smash, spilling their festive 
contents. The airplane that found its 
way to New Jersey was skillfully 
made by two Mexican craftsmen. Its 
pliable wooden frame was covered 
with cardboard, damp paper, and, 
finally, the glistening, ruffled finish. 


Mexican craftsmen ready pinata for Jersey journey. 











_ Jersey 
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Sister Leonia, F.M.A., 
shares children’s en- 
thusiasm as Jerry 
Munziger, 6, takes 


first swat at pifata. 














even-year-old Thomas Daly aimed 
e lucky stroke, breaking pinata. 


Theodore Ashby, seven, is next 
at bat. His swing is a hefty 
one. It took youngsters 30 tries 


to bring goodies down. 


It’s down at last, and the chil- 
dren scramble for the contents, 
First one there: Michael Salzai. 
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The Supreme Court: 
Nine Mighty Men 


It takes both knocks and 
boosts in its stride 


jHE U.S. Supreme Court, 
| T | now in its 169th year, is by 
L _| tradition a recipient of both 
bouquets and brickbats. Its defend- 
ers proclaim it the basic safeguard of 
the American way of life. Critics in- 
sist with equal heat that the court is 
tearing down the American way. 
Uncle Sam’s umpire is more pow- 
erful than any other such body on 
earth. It has been called “the suprem- 
est court in the world.” Many strong 
Presidents, including both Roose- 
velts, Lincoln, and Jefferson, have 
been restrained by it. And the court 
has declared unconstitutional count- 
less laws and activities of Congress. 
Besides ruling on some of the most 
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momentous issues of our day, the 
court also passes on such questions as 
these: Is professional baseball as a 
sport exempt from antitrust laws? 
Are TV giveaway programs lotteries 
and therefore illegal? 

However, the most important 
function of the court is to guard our 
liberties. Thanks to strong Supreme 
Court rulings in the past, today you 
are guaranteed a fair trial and are 
protected, if in custody, against the 
possible use of 3rd-degree methods 
by police. 

Since the Supreme Court first met 
in the Wall St. section of New York 
City in 1790, only 91 justices have 
served on it. Several have served for 
more than 30 years. 

The court's members are appoint- 
ed for life by the President, so the 
membership changes only when a 
justice dies, resigns, or retires. Our 
present nine justices are Hugo Black, 
Felix Frankfurter, William O. Doug- 
las, Tom C, Clark, Earl Warren, 
John Marshall Harlan, William J. 
Brennan, Charles E. Whittaker, and 
Potter Stewart. 

The white marble Supreme Court 
building in Washington is patterned 
after one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world: the Temple of Diana 
in the ancient Greek city of Ephesus. 
But before our judicial shrine was 
completed in 1935, the court was 
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housed like a poor relation in the 
Capitol across the plaza. 

The classic entrance leads to the 
breath-taking 44foot-high court- 
room, which has 24 gleaming col- 
umns of Siena marble. The court- 
room walls are finished in an ivory 
marble from Spain. One wall depicts 
nine lawgivers who lived before 
Christ, including Moses, Solomon, 
Hammurabi, and Confucius. The 
opposite wall portrays nine lawgivers 
who lived after Christ, including 
Justinian, Mohammed, Blackstone, 
and America’s John Marshall. 

Until a public-address system was 
installed about three years ago, it was 
difficult for the justices, lawyers, and 
spectators to hear what was being 
said in court. Justice Frankfurter 
once complained, “The acoustics 
should be declared unconstitution- 
al!” 

Promptly at noon, when the court 
is in session (between October and 
June), the nine justices march dra- 
matically in their black robes into 
the hushed courtroom. The robes, 
which are long enough to look digni- 
fied but short enough not to trip over, 
cost from $90 to $120, and are usual- 
ly given to the justices by friends. 

W hile the justices take their seats, 
the court crier euaniouay intones, 
“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! The Honorable, 
the Chief Justice and the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. . . . All persons hav- 
ing business before the Honorable, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are admonished to draw near 


and give their avention, for the court 
is now sitting. God save this United 
States and this Honorable Court.” 

To practice before the Supreme 
Court, lawyers must first be present- 
ed by other lawyers who are so quali- 
fied and pay a $25 admission fee. 
Each must also have practiced three 
years at the bar of the highest court 
of his state. Though formal clothes 
were once required, most lawyers 
now wear dark business suits. 

After new lawyers are admitted, 
the chief justice generally calls the 
first case. The lawyer of the appel- 
lant (the person bringing the case to 
the court) opens the argument and 
also has the right to close it. He is 
ordinarily allowed an hour to present 
his argument, which is usually 
enough, as the justices have already 
read the briefs. 

The justices often interrupt coun- 
sel with queries, and this time is, in 
most cases, taken out of the lawyer's 
hour. When his time is up, a red 
light flashes. The lawyer of the de- 
fendant appellee is also usually al- 
lowed an hour to present his argu- 
ment. At 2 p.m. sharp, the court 
recesses a half hour for lunch; 
promptly at 4:30 p.m. it adjourns 
for the day. 

At the justices’ private confer- 
ences, the newest member of the 
court traditionally votes first, so that 
he will not be inhibited by his older 
colleagues. The justices’ conferences 
formerly were held on Saturday. But 
since Chief Justice Warren took of- 
fice, the court has been on a five-day 
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week and the conferences have been 
moved to Friday. 

Monday is the only day when de- 
cisions are handed down, and this is 
the first order of business after new 
admissions to the bar are made. Since 
1946, decisions have been printed in 
the basement of the Supreme Court 
building, in a room which is harder 
to crash than Fort Knox, by a special 
staff from the Government Printing 
office. 

The decisions are carefully guard- 
ed because any advance “leak” of a 
forthcoming Supreme Court deci- 
sion, which often affects the entire 
U.S. economy, might enable a spec- 
ulator to profit from the knowledge. 

Only once has this trust been vio- 
lated. In 1897, a court employee gave 
out information that the court was 
about to uphold the Bell Telephone 
Co. in a patent suit. The company’s 
stock soared. 

The justices can refuse to hear a 
case which even the President or 
Congress brings before them if they 
think that the issue is not sufficient 
to warrant review. 

Several years ago, a professional 
pianist complained to the court that 
she had practiced “normally” for 
many years in her apartment until 
other tenants suddenly protested to 
the apartment manager. “It is not my 
fault that the tenant below is allergic 
to noise,” she wrote in her brief, She 
insisted that the issue “affected the 
rights of all people in the U. S. who 
play the piano.” The unmusical- 
minded court, however, refused to 


pass on her case and left it as the low- 
er court had decided it. 

If four of the nine justices vote to 
hear a case, a writ of certiorari is 
granted, and the case is heard. 

The justices now pass on between 
1,500 and 2,000 cases a year. Al- 
though only about 200 of them re- 
quire arguments and written deci- 
sions, all are deliberated upon. Be- 
lieving that “justice delayed is justice 
denied,” the court members work 
hard to keep up-to-date. 

During the summer, one justice is 
on hand to consider emergency ap- 
plications, as for a stay of death sen- 
tence. The court called a special term 
several years ago to hear the Rosen- 
berg spy case; and before that, to 
hear the case of the nazi saboteurs. 
Sometimes, the court works overtime 
in a special summer term in July, as 
it did in 1957 to rule on the Girard 
case. 

To help them in their research, 
each justice is allowed a maximum 
of two law clerks, and the chief 
justice, three. The clerks are in their 
late 20’s; they are chosen by each jus- 
tice from the top graduates of out- 
standing law schools. They serve one 
to two years at salaries of $5,000 to 
$6,500 a year. Some former law 
clerks include ex-Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, former U.S. Atty. 
Gen. Francis Biddle, and former 
Chairman James M. Landis of the 
Securities and Exchange commis- 
sion. 

The Constitution does not pre- 
scribe any minimum age for justices 
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as it does for President (35). The jus- 
tices range from 75-year-old Frank- 
furter to 43-year-old Stewart. In early 
days, the average justice was 47 
when appointed. When appointed 
in 1939, Justice Douglas was only 
40, the youngest since Massachu- 
setts’ 32-year- old Joseph Story was 
named in 1811. 

Neither does the Constitution re- 
quire any special qualifications of 
justices as to citizenship, back- 
ground, or legal ability. Not all are 
former judges. Many of the ablest 
to the court directly out of 


as did Chief Justice War- 


came 
politics, 


ren, who was governor of California 


when appointed. 

President Eisenhower has appoint- 
ed five members: Warren, New 
York’s Harlan, New Jersey’s Bren- 
nan, Kansas’s Whittaker, and Ohio’s 
Potter Stewart. 

A President’s influence often con- 
tinues for years through his Supreme 
Court appointments, as it did 
through President Harding’s four 
“conservative” justices in the 20's 
and 30's, and Roosevelt’s eight “lib- 
eral” ones in the 40’s and 50’s. Three 
members of the present court, Black, 
Frankfurter, and Douglas, were 
named by F.D.R. Harry Truman ap- 
pointed only one, Ch: irk, 

Presidents sometimes have been 
unhappy because the justices they 
appointed did not follow the Presi- 
dent’s own philosophies. Supreme 
Court members have always been 
jealous of their independence—even 
of the Presidents who appointed 


them. To insure their complete inde- 
pendence, our Constitution says that 
justices shall be appointed for life by 
the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and that they 
can be removed only by impeach- 
ment. 

Only one justice has ever been 
impeached. In 1804, Maryland’s 
Samuel Chase was impeached by 
the Jefferson-controlled House of 
Representatives for making Federal- 
ist speeches from the bench. But the 
Senate refused to convict him. Chase 
remained on the court until he died. 

In 1955, Congress raised justices’ 
salaries from $25, 000 to $35,000 a 
year. Traditionally, the chief justice 
gets $500 more than the others. 

One of the duties of the chief jus- 
tice is swearing in new Presidents. 
Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney 
swore in nine Presidents between 
1836 and 1864. The only man in 
U.S. history who was both Presi- 
dent and chief justice was William 
Howard Taft. 

Some chief justices have been 
quite frank about the court’s powers. 
“The Constitution is what the judges 
Cof the Supreme Court) say it is,” 
Charles Evans Hughes once wrote. 
Former Chief Justice Harlan Stone 
added, “The only check upon our 
own exercise of power is our own 
sense of self-restraint.” 

But Jefferson, who was jealous of 
the court’s separate but equal pow- 
ers, wrote in 1820, “It is a very dan- 
gerous doctrine to consider the 
judges (of the Supreme Court) as 
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the ultimate arbiters of all constitu- 
tional questions.” 

Originally, the court had only a 
chief justice and four associate jus- 
tices. Congress increased the num- 
ber to nine in 1869, 

Probably the court’s stormiest era 
came during the Civil war, when 
Lincoln tried to undo the results of 
the Dred Scott decision. In 1936, an- 
other strong-willed President, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, tried to add six new 
justices to the court after it had de- 
clared his nra (National Recovery 
act) unconstitutional. Though the 
plan backfired on Roosevelt, it 
seemed to have persuaded the court 
to reverse itself. Wiseacres then 
quipped, “A switch in time saves 


” 


nine, 


Today, the Supreme Court is 
again under attack. Virginia Senator 


Harry F. Byrd has called it “the 


A yawn is a silent shout. 
G. K. Chesterton 


Pianist clawing his way through a 
crescendo, Fred J. Shortall 


Moon hung like a gong. Peter De Vries 
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greatest menace to free government.” 
And the Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices, made up of the ranking jurists 
of all the states, has endorsed by a 
36-8 vote a report stating that mem- 
bers of the U.S. Supreme Court 
were exercising insufhcient judicial 
self-restraint and were in effect en- 
acting law as well as interpreting it. 
But throughout history, the court 
has shown a new vitality when un- 
der fire. 

Despite admitted shortcomings, 
the Supreme Court has retained the 
confidence of the American people 
more consistently than has any other 
branch of government, probably be- 
cause it has resisted the “passions of 
the moment,” as our founding fa- 
thers intended it to do. Americans re- 
spect their Supreme Court much as 
the people of Britain respect their 
kings and queens. 


Field with an old brown sweater of 
stubble. Herbert Merrill 


Slices of sunlight lay across the coun- 
terpane. Peter De Vries 


Shadow-shawled hills. Mary C. Dorsey 


Big yachts loafing like tired swans. 
Jim Bishop 


Children finger-shopping. 
Mary C. Dorsey 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication, Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





THE OPEN DOOR 


STRIFE in our own Protestant con- 
gregation and the good will of neigh- 
bors brought me and the rest of my 
family into the Church. 

Twenty years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Cappie Gilchrist, parents of a large 
family, moved next door to us. We hc ad 
four children, and the friendship of the 
youngsters drew us all together. 

They were Catholics, and while they 
knew we were Christians they could 
see that we did not attend church. So 
one day I explained to Mrs. Gilchrist 
that because of a church quarrel our 
congregation was split, and we, not 
caring to be involved, were staying 
home. 
religious peace, but because of the con- 
tinuous strife did not find it in our 
church. 

Mrs. Gilchrist spoke to me about 
Catholicism, gave me literature to read, 
and said she would pray that we would 
be granted the peace we so fervently 
desired. 

Soon after that our youngest child 
Freda, having attended services with 
the Gilchrist children, asked permis- 
sion to take instructions. The permis- 
sion was readily granted. By the time 
she was baptized and confirmed, the 
rest of us had heard quite a bit about 
Catholicism, and when the pastor of 
St. Cyprian’s started a convert class, we 
were eager to attend. In a few weeks, 
our entire family entered the fold. 

Mrs. John A. Harris. 


I also told her that we desired 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were 
Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 
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WueEn I was very small, my father 
once took me to his church for Christ- 
mas midnight Mass. The splendor of 
the candlelighted altars fascinated me. 
When we returned home, though, my 
joy was diminished; my father and 
mother quarreled bitterly because he 
had taken me with him. I remember 
his promising never to take any one of 
the three of us children to church with 
him again: my mother had threatened 
to leave him and take us with her. 

A few years later, my father died. 
I could not understand why others were 
buried from churches and my father 
from a mortuary, and the circumstance 
disturbed me. 

As we grew up, we attended a non- 
Catholic church with mother, but I 
found no joy in it. Years passed. I was 
close to graduation from grammar 
school. One beautiful spring morning 
a Catholic classmate invited me to stop 
into church with her for a holyday 
Mass. 

It was the same church to which my 
father had taken me many years be- 
fore, St. Charles Borromeo in St. Louis. 
Again I was enthralled; I forgot I was 
with my friend. This was where my 
daddy had belonged, where I had want- 
ed him to be, where I belonged. This 
was the Church “of my choice,” which 
mother had often said each of us could 
join. 

Much later, I received my mother’s 
permission to attend Sunday Mass with 
my friend. In due time, ‘I was bap- 
tized a Catholic. Three years later, to 
my great joy, mother requested that 
my brother and sister be given instruc- 
tions; ten years later, she herself fol- 
lowed her children into the fold. 

Edwynna B. Crute. 
brought into the Church $25 will be 





NE TuurspAy afternoon a 
few years back, Jack Ster- 
ling’s doctor informed him 

that his appendix would have to 
come out. Sterling, former song-and- 
dance star who is now one of the 
country’s top radio rise-and-shine 
men, reacted in the true tradition of 
show business. 

“Doc, can it be done on Monday?” 
he asked. His doctor agreed. Ster- 
ling went into action. His wess stu- 
dio in Manhattan buzzed for long 
extra hours as he recorded shows for 
Monday and Tuesday, days he is or- 
dinarily heard “live” by listeners in 
New York and six adjoining states. 

On Sunday he entered the Lenox 
Hill hospital. He was operated on 
the next day, and spent Tuesday re- 
cuperating. On Wednesday morning 
his radio crew popped into his tg 
pital room and draped a mike around 

*Lackawanna 18, N.Y. October, 1958 
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Minstrel at Sunrise 


Rise-and-shine radio emcee 
Jack Sterling doesn’t take 
success for granted 


his neck. He was back to work with- 
out having missed a show. 

Sterling kept broadcasting from 
his bed for the rest of the week. Each 
day his wife Barbara visited him, car- 
tying a shopping bag full of mail 
from his listeners. 

For Sterling, keeping a rendezvous 
with an audience seems as natural 
as eating a beef stew. He faced his 
first audience at the age of two when 
he was wheeled on stage in a baby 
carriage as Little Willie in the peren- 
nial tear jerker East Lynne. 

Many televiewers have seen Jack 
cavort before TV cameras as the 
dashing ringmaster of the network 
show Big Top. After seven years, one 
of the longest runs on TV, the show 
finally ended its course in 1957. It 
had booked just about every top cir- 
cus act in the country. 

“IT could never be completely hap- 
py away from show business,” says 
Sterling. 

At 42, Jack is a 190-pound six-foot- 
er with a Clark Gable mustache. He 
is as trim as a lumberjack and has a 
handshake to match. He talks with 
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the intimate, person-to-person quali- 
ty he has on the air. 

Never in his wildest dreams did 
he ever think he’d land in one of the 
toughest spots in radio, as wake-up 
replacement for Arthur Godfrey, 
who was going on to other things. 

It was a big change in Sterling’s 
life. He’s a man who dearly loves his 
sleep. 

He dashes to make it to the studio 
by 5:30. (Members of one of his lis- 
tening families bet a quarter every 
morning on whether he'll make it on 
time.) He tiptoes past his three chil- 
dren, shaves, struggles into his 
clothes, has a cup of coffee or tea (“I 
can’t eat at that hour”), and eases 
out the front door and into his Ford 
convertible. 

At the Stamford station he boards 
the 4:28, a milk-and-mail train, and 
nods off until it bumps into Grand 
Central at 5:15. He dashes out to a 
taxi, and in five minutes is at the 
css building at 485 Madison Ave. 

It is still dark when he rushes into 
his studio. He rolls up his shirt 
sleeves, unties his tie, and adjusts his 
earphones. Director Ken Regan 
throws him his cue from the control 
booth. 

What follows until nine o'clock, 
Monday through Saturday, is a 
breezy but polite mixture of corn, 
character sketches (which Sterling 
can do in half a dozen accents), 
news, time and weather reports, an 
occasional song by Sterling, plugs for 
worthy causes, soft-sell commercials, 
and music, both live and recorded. 


There’s a lot of banter back and 
forth, too, with his “live Sterling 
five,” a talented group of musicians 
with more than 700 special arrange- 
ments in their repertoire. 

Many odd twists mark Sterling’s 
career. Once, when he was six, he 
and his parents were playing a thea- 
ter in Hollywood. Director Tod 
Browning was in the audience. After 
the show he went backstage and told 
Jack’s folks that he could use the boy 
in a movie he was about to make. 
Would they leave him in Holly- 
wood? 

“Absolutely not,” replied Jack’s 
mother, “We are a traveling family, 
and we travel together.” The role 
turned out to be the one that Jackie 
Coogan played with Charlie Chap- 
lin in The Kid, It made Jackie a star. 

When Sterling took on his morn- 
ing radio show in New York, he was 
asked also to take on a new name. 
Until then he had been Jack Sexton, 
Jr. “The network wanted a new 
name which would be jointly owned 
by them and me, thus making sure I 
wouldn’t turn up on another net- 
work someday. At least, I didn’t have 
to change the initials on my lug- 

age.” 

Jack’s dad, who came of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch stock, lost his parents 
early. He was raised by a Catholic 
family, and was once altar boy for 
Cardinal Gibbons in Baltimore. 

The senior Sexton sang in a male 
quartet that was booked with a trav- 
eling musical show. While playing 
the small upstate town of Hornells- 
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ville, N.Y., he met Edna Cable, who 
was born there of English and Irish 
parents. She decided to join the 
show, and later the two entertainers 
married. Sterling was born on June 
24, 1915, in Ma Brown’s theatrical 
boarding house in Baltimore. 

By the time he was seven, Sterling 
had worked up his own act as a min- 
strel and was appearing with his par- 
ents. At 17 he was playing leads 
in such stock-company favorites as 
Lightnin’, The Cat and the Canary, 
Smilin’ Thru, and The Man Who 
Came Back. He also sold candy and 
sang between the acts, and played in 
the orchestra. 

Then came the depression and 
Sterling’s leanest days. He and his 
folks sweated out the room rent each 
week, 

One night in Peoria, Ill., where 
he was emceeing in a night club, an 
announcer friend on station WMBD 
asked him to take a guest spot on a 
variety show. He received $5, and 
did so well he was called back for 
other dramatic and variety programs. 
Soon he was made an announcer on 
the station. 

A year later he was offered a job 
as assistant manager and program di- 
rector of wrap in Quincy, II]. “That 
did it,” savs Sterling. “L decided to 
stay in radio.” He had then reached 
the ripe age of 25. 

After eight years in radio he Jand- 
ed in Chicago as program manager 
of wep. One day a call was sent 
out to all cps afhliates requesting au- 
dition records of local talent. The 


network was seeking to replace God- 
frey, whose heavy schedule was 
forcing him to give up his early 
morning show. 

As program manager, Jack submit- 
ted audition records of his station’s 
top talent, but modestly left himself 
out. “It had never occurred to me to 
audition,” reminisces Sterling. “I 
was on the executive side of radio.” 

3ut wess came back and asked 
Jack to cut a record, too. He made 
the record and got the nod. 

He still mops his brow when he 
recalls his debut on Nov. 5, 1948. “I 
never .¥ sO many lasteesiiles: 3 in my 
life as I did on that first show. I’ve 
never stopped being grateful to all 
the listeners who wrote me in those 
early days. They would say encour- 


aging things like ‘You were less nerv- 


ous this morning.’ ” 

Sterling isn’t a chap to take suc- 
cess for granted. “I’ve been awfully 
lucky,” he says, looking back on his 
life. “People stop me and say, ‘You've 
got tougher hours than the milkman. 
Someday you'll get your break!’ ” 

Since his yearly earnings are now 
in six figures, he replies, smiling, 
“This is my break. 

The new show introduced him to 
the pretty girl who was to be his 
wife, Barbara MacGregor. She was 
his secretary at wcoss. They were 
married in St. Catherine’s church, 
Spring Lake, N.J. 

Sterling’s day really begins when 
most people think it ends: when the 
show is over at nine. Then come 
phone calls, visitors, rehearsals, his 
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mail, visits with advertisers, and con- 
ferences with officials of the station. 
Sterling has many 12 and 14-hour 
days. To get a reasonable amount of 
sleep he must turn in by 8:30 p.m. 
On days when he can get away 
early he may play a round of golf. 
He shoots in the 80's. On other days 
he may call Barbara and ask her 
what she’s got in mind for lunch or 
dinner. He is a rabid amateur chef 
who owns a library of 60 cookbooks, 
Sundays, Sterling drives Barbara 
and their three daughters, Patty 
Ann, Beth, and Kathy, over to St. 
Aloysius church in New Canaan for 
Mass. (A fourth daughter, Susan 
Adele, was born last October.) 


IN OUR PARISH 


Sterling, a Knight of Columbus, 
is active in his parish. Recently, 
when funds were being raised for the 
new parochial school, Sterling was 
asked to help. He brought his band 
up to the parish, and put on an hour 
and a half show before a packed au- 
ditorium. 

On the morning when Sterling 
did his first show from New York 
he kept thinking about a closing line 
which would reflect something of 
his philosophy. When sign-off time 
came, he ad-libbed one that he has 
since used to close every show: 
“Have a good day, and remember, 
you can make it a better day for 
somebody else.” 


Tommy was about to attend his first Sunday Mass, and daddy 
“Do as I do, Tommy,” daddy said. “When I stand, you 
stand. When I sit, you sit. When I kneel, you kneel. Understand? When I am 
up, you are up, and when I am down, you are down.” 

Came the Sanctus bell, and daddy slid into his customary crouching squat. 
Soon he felt a gentle tug at his coat, and a faint, perplexed voice asked, “Daddy, 
Henri J. Wiesel, S.J. 


was giving instructions. 


are you up or down?” 


little Johnny was preparing for his First Communion. He was so 

full of theological lore that he couldn’t keep it all to himself. One day I overheard 

him chiding his three- year-old brother about his irregular attendance at Mass. 
“If you don’ t go to church,” he warned, “you'll go to hell.” 


“I don’t care,’ 


his little brother said, tears streaming down his cheeks. “T’ll 


only be there a couple of days and then mommy will come and get me.” 


[You are 


U. Harold Males. 


invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 


to this 


department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By James C. Ryberg 





Save that stamp! 


Grandmother's old letters may help 
spread the Gospel to pagan lands 


VERY YEAR, tons of cancelled 
ip stamps bring thousands of 
dollars to Catholic organiza- 
tions throughout the country. Thou- 
sands of people save stamps for the 
missions. Secretaries in New York, 
farm wives in Nebraska, thousands 
of nuns and their students save the 
stamps, simply “taking it on faith” 
that they have some value for the 
missions. 

How can the Columban Fathers, 
the Trappists, the Jesuits, and others 
turn a few thousand pounds of used 
paper into thousands of dollars each 
year? 

One of the most popular hobbies 
in the world is stamp collecting. It 
has attracted people of every age and 
state in life, from Cardinal Spellman 
and the late President Roosevelt to 
the grade-school hoy and girl. The 
number of stayup collectors in the 
U.S. alone was recently estimated 
by the postmaster general to be well 
over 12 million! 

If stamp collecting is a hobby for 
millions, for thousands more it is a 
business. To the stamp dealer goes 
the task of providing the collectors 
with stamps to complete their collec- 
tions. Eighty or 90 years ago the task 


would have been relatively easy. In 
an 1864 copy of The Stamp-Collec- 
tor’s Magazine, the editor wrote, “I 
quite agree that a collection of 3,900 
stamps is an absurdity. The largest 
collection we know of contains about 
2,400 specimens, and we consider it 
well nigh complete.” 

How different it is today! The 
1958 two-volume issue of Scott's 
Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue 
lists more than 90,000 stamps. 

The value of many of these stamps 
has risen to unbelievable prices. The 
same 1864 magazine estimates that 
a complete collection was then worth 
about $1,000. Today I doubt if there 
is a “complete” collection in exist- 
ence. In 1917 the famous collec- 
tion of Count Ferrar was sold for 
$2,275,975. A single stamp from that 
collection, the 1¢ British Guiana 
stamp of 1856, was last sold for 
$45,000. Its owner has turned down 
offers of $90,000. Only one exists. 

To the stamp dealer, stamp collect- 
ing is a big business. Dealers are eag- 
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er to establish sources from which 
they can obtain the stamps their cus- 
tomers need. Missionary societies and 
other religious organizations know 
that here is a way to help ease their 
financial burdens. 

My own society, St. Columban’s 
Foreign Mission society, has been 
asking benefactors to save stamps 
since the early 1930's. The major 
seminarians in Milton, Mass., are at 
present operating the stamp depart- 
ment. We receive our stamps prin- 
cipally from school children, Catho- 
lic-action societies, Mission Helpers 


clubs, and our own priests in the mis- 
sion fields. 

Once school children are interest- 
ed in a good work, their capabilities 
and zeal are unlimited. 


A school in 
a southern state sent us a large 
donation of stamps. Enclosed was a 
note saying that these stamps had 
been collected on the students’ 
“stamp routes.” The students visited 
the business offices of their city and 
asked the secretaries to save stamps. 
Once a week, each student covered 
his “route” and picked up the stamps. 

We receive the bulk of our stamps 
from schools. Yet individuals, more 
than schools, are able to obtain the 
better-grade stamps. Secretaries in 
business offices save the stamps from 
the daily mail. Clerks in receiving 
departments salvage valuable stamps 
from packages. 

Nor is the work limited to busi- 
ness offices. A mail carrier working 
in an immigrant district has asked all 
the people on his route to give him 
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their empty envelopes. Once a month 
he sends us a box of foreign stamps. 
In another city the night watchman 
and the cleaning woman of a large 
business firm salvage commemora- 
tive stamps from discarded mail. 

Often a friend will send an old al- 
bum in which he no longer has any 
interest. Last year we received an al- 
bum from a lady who sent the accom- 
panying note: “Father, my dear hus- 
band passed away recently. For 
many years he had been interested in 
saving stamps. I am sending his col- 
lection to you, hoping that in some 
little way his stamps might be of use 
to the missions.” The collection 
proved to be worth well over $1,000. 

What usually deters an individual 
from helping is the feeling that his 
contribution is too small to be worth 
sending. Apologetically he writes, 
“Father, there are so few stamps here 
that I hardly think they can be of 
any help to you.” Certainly, his con- 
tribution is small. Yet stamps are like 
the thousands of little candles joined 
to make a great light, a light which 
will search out pagan hearts. 

Still more of a stumbling block to 
many is disbelief in the mysterious 
“value” of the more common stamps. 
Often persons will write and ask, 
“Father, what good can a common 
old 3¢ stamp do for the missions?” 
Another will say he is puzzled be- 
cause “you ask us to save all kinds of 
stamps, and someone else tells us not 
to save the common 1¢, 2¢, and 3¢ 
stamps. What is the difference?” 

The difference lies in the method 
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of selling stamps. Stamps can be sold 
individually, on paper, off paper, by 
the album, by the hundreds, the 
thousands, and even by the ton! 

Two methods are far more popu- 
lar than any others. The first of these 
we call “stamp mixtures” and the 
second simply “mission mix.” To 
understand the difference between 
the two it would be well to know a 
little about the different types of 
stamps. 

An increasingly popular stamp is 
the commemorative stamp. This is 
issued to honor a person or important 
occasion, such as the Brussels world 
fair. Most of these stamps are bright- 
ly colored and are rectangular in 
shape. They are for temporary use 
and are issued in quantities of about 
120 million each. 

For many collectors, 


precancels 
have become an exciting specialty. 
These stamps are issued already can- 
celed to large companies which send 


thousands of letters through the mail. 
The most common consist of two 
bold black bars across the face of the 
stamp with the name of the city writ- 
ten between them. 

There is still another group called 
high-value stamps. Besides the com- 
memorative stamps, the government 
issues stamps Cusually square) to be 
used over a long period. The gov- 
ernment issued a presidential series 
in 1938; only in 1956 did it begin to 
replace this issue with another. The 
stamps range from 12¢ to $5. Any in 
this series calies than the 1¢, 2¢, and 
3¢ stamps will make up what is 
classified as the high-value mixture. 

Even the common 1¢, 2¢, and 3¢ 
stamps of this series have some value, 
though it is much less than that of 
the others. Stamp departments do 
have outlets for them, and encour- 
age people to save “even the most 
common stamps.” Some collectors 
buy them in bulk, to search for their 


SAVE THAT COVER! 


When a cyclone struck the tiny Pacific island of Wallis last January, 
the people were left destitute, facing starvation. Marist Missionary Sister 
Mary Thaddeus, who had spent ten years on the island, was making a 
retreat in a convent near Lyons, France. The world would pay slight atten- 
tion to the disaster, she knew. So she sent a plea for help to a radio program 


known as Europe No. 1, 


in Paris. The station verified the facts, and learned 


that the French government was about to issue a new postage stamp in | 
Wallis. First-day covers were promised to all relief contributors. Immediate- 
ly, the office of the Marist Mission center in Paris was swamped with calls 
and mail; within eight days some $13,750 had been received—and the 
French government appropriated additional funds for Wallis and its sister 


island of Futuna. 


Lambert, S.M. 


James 
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specialties, such as defective stamps 
or precancels. 

When the stamps have been sort- 
ed into the various groups they can 
be washed off the paper and mount- 
ed into albums, or counted into 
groups of 100 or 1000. Washing the 
stamps off the paper and counting 
them takes so much time that most 
mission stamp departments leave the 
stamps on the paper and sell them 
by the pound. pound averages 
2000 stamps. 

A very good foreign mixture is 
worth $6 or more a pound, Com- 
memoratives will bring from $4 to $6; 
precancels, $4 to $5 a pound. Two 
years ago high-value mixtures sold 
for 50¢ to $l. Since the new issues, 
these mixtures sell for at least $1 pa 


often $2 a pound. 
Many of the mixtures are bought 
by dealers who make “stamp pack- 


ets.” You are sure to find these 
packets for sale in any department 
store: 25 different commemoratives, 
200 different British colonies, 1000 
different world, These are the pack- 
ets which Junior usually buys when 

he first begins his collection, though 
there are also many packets for the 
more advanced collector. 

Our St, Columban’s stamp depart- 
ment now uses the second method of 
selling stamps. We do not sort the 
stamps. We throw all the stamps we 
receive, with the exception of indi- 
vidual albums, into one giant bin 
and mix them as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. This “mission-mix” we pack 
into ten-pound boxes and into 100- 


pound barrels. The boxes we sell to 
general collectors and the barrels to 
dealers. 

Using this second method we have 
eliminated the time-consuming task 
of sorting thousands of pounds of 
stamps. We use the time saved to 
write to still more schools, friends, 
and missioners. Our tables were once 
lined with sorting boxes; now they 
are lined with typewriters! 

There is only one slight difficulty 
in selling “mission-mix.” A person 
often will hesitate to send us a stamp 
which he feels is a bit more valuable 
than the ordinary. By throwing it in- 
to the mixture, he thinks you reduce 
it to the value of the common ones. 

Yet it is just this stamp which adds 
value to the more ordinary stamps. 
A collector is willing to take a chance 
and buy these common stamps with 
the hope of finding something of 

value. The more valuable stamps he 
finds, the more of our mixtures he 
will want to buy. 

These are the two most common 
ways of selling stamps. Whether a 
department asks for just special kinds 
of stamps or all kinds of stamps, this 
is certainly true: they will make the 
best use of all the stamps you can 
send to them. 

“Cover collecting” also can be very 
profitable for the missions. A “cover’ 
is the whole envelope, stamp and all. 
Cover collectors are interested not 
only in the stamp, but in the post- 
mark, the registration mark, if any, 
and anything which might distin- 
guish it from the normal cover. Some 
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early envelopes bear unusual illus- 
trated advertisements which make 
them definite collectors’ items. For- 
eign covers which bear any special 
marks such as the war “censored” en- 
velopes are often of special interest 
to collectors. Of equal interest are 
envelopes carried on the first flight 
of an airplane or a ship’s maiden 
voyage. 

Covers which were mailed in the 
U.S. prior to 1900 or even 1925 
could possibly be of some value. 
(Think of grandmother’s old letters, 
long relegated to the dust of the 
attic.) Old records of business firms 
and banks are good sources for such 
envelopes. Often these 19th century 
envelopes will not even have a stamp 
on them, but only a mark indicating 
that the postage has been paid. The 
stamp departments know of many 
collectors interested in such covers. 

Old post cards often find places in 
a collection. So do Christmas seals. 
If you are a hunting enthusiast, send 
your last-year’s hunting stamp. Tax 
stamps (from newspaper stamps to 


BESIDES, 


potato stamps) are listed in the stamp 
catalogue. There are so many vari- 
eties to this hobby that the best thing 
to say is this: if it looks like a stamp, 
send it to your favorite stamp depart- 
ment, 

If you feel that you can help, keep 
these simple facts in mind. 

1, If you send a stamp collection, 
send it intact. The stamps will be of 
more value when sold as a collection. 

2. If you have envelopes mailed 
prior to 1925, send without detach- 
ing the stamp. It might be worth 
more as a “cover.” 

3. All other stamps should be torn 
off the envelope, leaving about a 
half-inch margin of paper around the 
stamp. This is to insure its not being 
damaged. 

Stamps can mean a lot to the mis- 
sions or to any charitable organiza- 
tion. Make a trip to your attic for 
that old forgotten album or those an- 
cient envelopes. Tear off even the 
common stamps from your daily 
mail. You will be playing a part in 
bringing more souls to God. 


THE WHOLE THING’S YOUR FAULT 


In my days as a stamp dealer, I used to send sample selections to my mailing list 
of philatelists. On one occasion, my form letter for delinquent accounts ev idently 
got enclosed by mistake in one of the letters intended for prospective customers. 
T still wake up in the night thinking about the reply I received from the indignant 
stamp collector. 


“T never sent for any of your stamps,’ 
but if you did, I never received them. But if I did, I returned them to you; but 


’ it said, “and if so, you never mailed them, 


if I didn’t, I won't.” Mrs. E.M. 





By Elmo Roper and Arthur Herzog 
Condensed from “Think’’* 





Polls take your mental pulse 


Public-opinion research aims not so much at picking 
winners as at explaining human behavior 


ea si sine 
| HE JOB of the opinion pollster 
T | is not just to pick election 
|_-~__| winners, but to find out why 
people think and act as they do. Both 
business and government are using 
opinion research to advantage. 

Political-opinion polls are provid- 
ing a way back to truly representative 
government. They are doing it by 
giving public officials insight into 
the desires of the plain citizen, who 
is finding it ever harder to make his 
voice heard. For business, the polls 
save money by testing national pref- 
erence in everything from soft drinks 
to automobiles. The U.S. has 25 ma- 
jor poll takers and dozens of smaller 
companies, doing an annual $200 
million business. A business of such 
size represents a lot of questions, and 
the answers are having important 
effects. 

A little-known example of how 
polls are used occurred just before 
we entered the 2nd World War. 
President Roosevelt was thinking of 
sending 50 U.S. destroyers to Brit- 
ain. He was reluctant to go ahead 
without knowing how the people 











would react, and I was asked to take 
a quick poll. My poll showed that 
the public supported the plan. If the 
results had been different, Roosevelt 
might have delayed sending the de- 
stroyers until he could get popular 
approval. 

Thus polls provide our elected 
officials with an accurate method of 
determining what the majority ex- 
pects of them. Without the polls a 
winning candidate has no way of 
knowing whether the public sup- 
ports all his ideas or only a few of 
them, and if he tries to find out from 


*590 Madison Ave., New York City 22. October, 1958. @ 1958 by International Business Machines 
Corp., and reprinted with permission. 





POLLS 
the folks back home he is likely to 
get only the opinions of organized 
groups. 

Furthermore, the majority can be 
wrong as well as right. Better than 
any other device, the polls can show 
elected officials where public opinion 
should be disregarded as unin- 
formed. 

Poll takers are best known for 
their successes and failures in politi- 

cal surveys, but the greatest part of 
their work is on behalf of American 
There are three kinds of 
commercial survey. One is public- 
relations research, which finds out 
how the public feels about a com- 
pany. Another is employee-attitude 
research, aimed at discovering how 
rank-and-file workers really feel 


business. 


about their jobs and their bosses. 
Such polls can avert strikes by get- 
the bottom of grievances 


ting to 
quickly. The third, marketing re- 
search, tests public receptivity to 
products and designs. The invest- 
ment a company must make for a 
new product is enormous—$5 mil- 
lion to $10 million, for instance, for 
a new cigarette. Through surveys a 
company can discover in advance 
what objections the public has to 
competing products, and whether it 
really wants a new one. 

Most people have never been 
polled themselves, and I am always 
being asked how it is that a relatively 
small number of people can speak 
for the whole nation. 

The surveys are based on a scien- 
tific assumption, complicated only in 
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its mathematical upper reaches, 
called the theory of sampling. This 
theory, which has been in use for 
some time but was not applied to 
human beings until the 1920's, holds 
that one can generalize from a well- 
selected sample (as, for instance, a 
small quantity of soil or a few straw- 
berries ) and come up with a composi- 
tion of the whole, allowing for a 
reasonable margin for error. 
Suppose that an interviewer ap- 
pears on your doorstep to ask how 
you feel about a senatorial candidate 
or the design of a car. Before you 
were approached, the interviewer 
had already decided what kind of 
people should make up his sample, 
depending on what he wanted to 
find out. We know that people's at- 
titudes differ according to geographi- 
cal location (as, for instance, East 
vs. West), age, occupation, sex 
(women are more conservative than 
men), and a dozen other character- 
istics. Census figures tell the poll 
taker in what proportion each group 
exists, and he sends his interviewers 
into the field, often to a spot county 
or two, to find the right individuals: 
3,000 to 5,000 in a large survey. 
The most ticklish part of the 
pollster’s job is framing the ques- 
tions. If we asked, “Do you favor in- 
dependence for Algeria?” we would 
expect a high proportion of people to 
answer, “Yes,” for in the U.S. inde- 
pendence is a favorite word. But if 
we queried, “Should the French give 
up Algeria?” the Yeses would be 
fewer. The trick is to make sure that 
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we get your real attitudes. Some 
questions we ask you are direct, de- 
signed to elicit your positive feelings. 
Others are worded so as to explore 
your secret, perhaps unconscious be- 
liefs, even though you may not know 
what we are driving at. 

With the right questions, the poll- 
ster gets accurate results. Of course, 
the polls are not infallible. 

The classic example of poll mis- 
calculation occurred during the U.S. 
presidential campaign of 1948, when 
the polls elected Thomas E. Dewey 
President of the U.S. But that error 
was really the result of inexperience. 
The poll takers had operated during 
the administration of only one Presi- 
Franklin and _ his 


dent, Xoosevelt, 


standing with the public was rela- 


tively constant. Therefore, we as- 
sumed that Truman’s rating, which 
showed that he would be defeated, 
would be constant, too; and we 
stopped testing public opinion weeks 
before the election. In that brief 
period the pulse of the nation 
changed, and the pollsters learned 
that a voter's mind is subject to 
change until the very last minute. 
But such conspicuous slips only 
point up the usual accuracy of the 
polls. For example, the 1948 presi- 
dential-election outcome is one of 
only two incorrect predictions from 
the 600 elections the polls have sur- 
veved since 1936. In-an instance of 
marketing research, among 875 un- 
tested products, the rate of failure 
was 35%. Among 850 tested products 
it was 9%. For the past nine years 
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the polls have predicted both the 
total sales of television sets for the 
forthcoming year and the percentage 
of that total achieved by each of the 
five largest manufacturers within 
1% of accuracy. 

Though accuracy is the poll 
taker’s constant aim, his real job 
isn’t picking winners. If it were, the 
political polls would be a pleasant 
but superfluous game. The task of 
the polls is to explore the reasons 
for human behavior, to ask not 
just “Who?” but, more important, 
“Why?” Until the 1948 election, 
there was danger that the polls would 
influence the very thing they were 
trying to measure. 

It on also been said that the sur- 
veys stifle creative thinking. They 
have been accused of encouraging 
conformity to mass opinion. They are 
supposed to discourage good candi- 
dates from running for office when 
the polls show that theirs is the 
minority party, leaving the field to 
less worthy men. They have been 

called an invasion of privacy and a 
temptation to unscrupulous political 
candidates. It is true that more than 
once a candidate has attempted to 
run a rigged poll. But the polls were 
never meant to be followed slavishly 
or used as a substitute for creative 
thinking. They are meant to provide 
only information and g guidance; they 
do not show that people are always 
right, or that minds cannot be 
changed by a new idea. 

It may be that the greatest benefit 
of opinion surveys will be realized in 
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the future, for the polls are adding a 
new dimension to the study of his- 
tory. At Williams college the be- 
ginnings are being made toward 
applying public-opinion research to 
the study of our times. Social scien- 
tists are poring over millions of 
marketing research cards, seeking to 
learn more about our economic be- 
havior, while others, using campaign 
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surveys, study how we act politically. 

Historians once had to depend 
chiefly on newspaper files and other 
contemporary accounts to learn the 
reasons behind people’s actions, but 
future historians will have far more 
to go on, thanks to opinion research. 
Surveys are adding, day by day, a 
little more to our scanty knowledge 
of human behavior. 


IN OUR HOUSE 


Little Jimmie was visiting a cemetery with his parents. The youngster seemed 
to be quite intrigued with the various inscriptions on the tombstones. Finally 
he turned to his father. 


“Say, dad,” he inquired with a puzzled air, “where are all the bad people 
buried?” V. D. Palat. 


One day in the middle of winter my little brother, who is in the first grade, 
went to school all bundled up as children are in the winter. 


After school that day the sister said to the children to go to the coat room to 
put on their boots and coat and to see if they knew how to dress themselves. 


My little brother went with the rest of the class to get his boots and jacket. As 
he was putting on his jacket, the principal was going through the hall. My 
brother, who liked the principal very much, put his chin up for the principal to 
button up his jacket at the neck. 


The principal stood wondering for a few seconds what he wanted, but finally 
figured out what it was. As she was buttoning his jacket she said, “Did your 
mother hook this, this morning?” by which she meant to ask if his mother had 
fastened his jacket. But he took it differently and looked at her in a scornful way 


and said, “No, she bought it.’ John Dyminski. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





By Jack Denton Scott 





Pay the cops or pay the robbers 


he problem of the underpaid policemen 


must not be swept under the rug 


NE NIGHT last summer a 
| heavy truck careened off the 
| highway in a Midwestern 

village. It ‘crashed into a tree and 

toppled it. 

Although the driver was in a state 
of near shock and suffered contu- 
sions, he wasn’t seriously hurt. ‘Two 
of the men who helped him out of 
the smashed truck recognized him: 
he was a well-liked policeman from 
a neighboring town. 

When his rescuers asked him why 
he was driving a truck, he answered 
bitterly, “I’ve got three children who 
need the proper clothing for school, 
and my pay as a policeman isn't 
enough for me to buy even the neces- 
sities.” 

Shocked, the two men listened as 
the policeman went on. “I’ve been 
holding down two jobs almost since 
the Grst day I joined the force. I ran 
into that tree because I fell asleep. I 
haven’t had more than three hours’ 
sleep a night for the past week. ‘This 
will do it, though. When the depart- 
ment hears about it, I'll have to hang 
up my uniform.” 

His prediction was right. He was 
asked to resign from the police force 
imme diately. 


Not long ago, 42 policemen vol- 
untarily resigned from the New York 
City police department in a single 
week. Most of them immediately 
joined the fire department. These 
men, all promising policemen who 
had been on the force less than a 
year, had passed examinations for 
both departments. They gave as the 


reason for resigning the desperate 
need for additional work to supple- 
ment their incomes. Firemen are also 
underpaid throughout the U.S., but 
in New York, firemen may hold two 
jobs, policemen may not. 

In a New England town with a 
population of 6,500, teen-age vandals 
struck for the fourth time in a week. 
They smashed town property, 
slashed tires, and stole accessories 
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from locked gas stations and garages. 
State police, called in to halt the 
vandalism, discovered that only one 
man policed the whole community. 

We aren’t doing much better as a 
nation. We average 1.8 policemen 
for each 1,000 inhabitants. The basic 
minimum for effective policing is 
two officers for 1,000 people, and the 
pitifully few cities which have a low 
crime rate have three policemen per 
1,000 population. 

Crime costs us $22 billion every 
year. For every dollar spent on edu- 
cation, $1.11 is spent for the crim- 
inal. For each dollar you drop into 
the collection at church, you must 
ante up $12 for crime. 

A total of 2,796,400 major crimes 
occurred in the U.S. in 1957. Crime 
was up 9.1% across the nation com- 


pared with the previous year. Crime 

has increased over four times as fast 

as our population since 1950. 
Burglary showed the heaviest in- 


crease, amounting to 12.2%. Auto 
thefts came next, with a 9.9% in- 
crease. Larceny was up 8.4%, rob- 
bery 8.2%. Urban major crime rose 
8.9%; rural crime, 11.1% 

One major crime was committed 
for each 61 persons in the general 
population of the U.S. during 1957. 
A 9.9% rise in auto thefts brought 
the 1957 total to 289,950. 

Since I prepared a report on this 
same subject for the American Le- 
gion Magazine three years ago, law- 
lessness among our young people has 
grown to a frightening extent. 
Youth played a major part in crimes 
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against property in 1957, Persons 17 
years of age or under accounted for 
26.4% of arrests for robbery, 51.3% 
of arrests for larceny, 54.8% for bur- 
glary, and 67.6% of all auto-theft 
arrests. Arrests of persons under 21 
numbered 399,689. 

Civic leaders are asking, “If inade- 
quate pay for our police is one major 
cause of this crime wave, why can’t 
the situation be easily adjusted in the 
cities themselves?” 

Leroy E. Wilke, once a_ police 
chief, now executive secretary of the 
International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, answers by narrating a 
typical incident 

“The mayor and council are in 
monthly session. It’s an important 
meeting, with the fiscal budget of 
city expenditures up for approval. In 
this city the police force has 150 
men. Up for vote is a proposal to 
grant a 10% increase in salary. If 
that is done, it will be necessary to 
increase the tax rate, float a munici- 
pal bond issue, or impose a sales tax. 

“A vote is taken. It is a tie, with 
the mayor not voting. More oratory 
follows, and more “thinking. The 
mayor points out that streets need 
paving, a fire truck needs replacing, 
a new school must be built, and that 
teachers and firemen will request 
salary increases if the police are 
granted one. He foresees more taxes, 
more protests, more unpopularity 
for those in office. 

“The vote is taken This 
time the mayor breaks the tie with 
his vote against the police-salary in- 


again. 
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crease. He explains his action to the 
police delegation: ‘... cannot im- 
pose new taxes this year . . . cannot 
increase the bonded debt . . . funds 
just aren’t available... 
ee 

‘Word travels swiftly to every 
police officer in the city. Some are 
on the third shift, 1] p.m. to 7 A.M. 
It is a cold, wet night. Officer Ken- 
nedy is on this shift, foot-patrolling 
the downtown beat, checking rear 
doors of stores and shops, He thinks, 
‘How do they expect a man to live? 
What can I tell Mary? How will we 
ever get ahead, much less out of 
debt? Doctor bills, dentist bills, win- 
ter clothing for the children. Why 
did I join the force in the first place?’ 

“His thoughts are interrupted by 
a slight movement of shadow behind 
the trash can a few feet ahead. A 
quick move, and he grabs a man by 
the collar. The dim light inside the 
rear door of a store shows a broken 
windowpane. Another breaking-and- 
entering record on the police blotter: 
perpetrator apprehended by Officer 
Kennedy. Total value of stolen mer- 
chandise recovered, $900. 

“Officer Kennedy, despite his 
financial worries, has just saved one 
of the merchants who protested the 
police-salary increase a loss that 
amounted to more than the tax in- 
crease would cost him for the next 
five years.” 

The simple truth is that in too 
many instances we are operating our 
police forces on horse-and-buggy 
principles. This is a time when truck 


perhaps next 


drivers get a weekly salary of $100 
and more, plus bonuses; when fac- 
tory workers make $2 an hour and 
time-and-a-half for overtime; when 
carpenters earn $25 a day, plumbers’ 
helpers get $16 a day, and grocery 
clerks start off at $50 a week. 

Policemen working for cities with 
a population from 10,000 to 25,000 
receive a median yearly salary of 
$3,212, or $61.77 a week. If they 
work in cities with a population of 
more than 50,000, the median is 
$3,725, a pay check of $71.63 weekly 
for risking life and limb an average 
of 48 hours a week, with no com- 
pensation for overtime. 

Policemen must be on call 24 
hours a day. They work in blinding 
rain, sleet, and snow: Holidays mean 
little to them, and bonuses are un- 
heard of. 

From their slim salaries the police, 
in many cases, must also pay for 
their own -uniforms. These some- 
times run as high as $450 the first 
year, and about $100 a year there- 
after. Policemen pay association dues 
of $10 to $24 a year. Some of them 
are expected to join civic and service 
clubs. Many plain-clothes men pay 
for the gasoline and upkeep of the 
cars they drive while on duty. 

Such small allotments are made 
for the purchase of ammunition for 
necessary pistol and rifle practice 
that many of our lawmen find it 
necessary to hand-load old shells so 
that they can afford to spend the re- 
quired number of hours on the firing 

range. 
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Young men are not attracted to 
police jobs as they used to be. Nearly 
all police departments set the mini- 
mum age for applicants at 21. By 
the time they have reached that age, 
most of our capable young men have 
other plans. Thereafter, there is lit- 
tle inducement for them to give up 
well-paying jobs to become law-en- 
forcement officers. 

That doesn’t mean that it is an 

easy thing to become a policeman. It 
isn’t. Nearly all the forces have IQ 
tests, a stiff physical examination, 
and a severe character and psychi- 
atric check, with a probationary peri- 
od of from six months to two years 
before final appointment. 

Is there a solution to our perplex- 
ing police problem? To attract quali- 


fied personnel, some police depart- 
ments are turning to the use of the 
cadet system. This plan offers high- 
school graduates immediate employ- 
ment and training as police-officer 


apprentices, followed by admission 
to the regular force if they qualify. 
It is w orking successfully in Milwau- 
kee, Houston, and several other 
cities. 

What would realistic salaries for 
policemen be? An_ internationally 
respected police chief gave me an 
estimate. “They should range,” he 
said, “from $4,000 a year for recruits 
to $9,000 for those with ten years of 
service.” 

Whether we accept that judgment 
or not, we can’t afford to sweep this 
problem under the rug. A good po- 
lice force is more fund: amental than 


any other commodity purchased with 
our tax dollars. Without law enforce- 
ment, our children, homes, schools, 
automobiles will never be secure. 

Nearly 40 years ago, law took a 
holiday in one of the nation’s major 
cities. Policemen in Boston, Mass., 
got fed up with low pay and gruff 
treatment. They were earning no 
more than ditch diggers, garbage col- 
lectors, and sanitation workers. So 
they told the city, “Either you give 
us a raise or we walk out.’ ’ They 
didn’t get the raise, so most of them 
took off their uniforms. 

Immediately crime really went to 
work. Murder, vandalism, robbery, 
and rape increased so alarmingly 
that it was necessary to call out the 
militia. Schools were closed, decent 
people stayed off the streets, mer- 
chants closed their shops. Civiliza- 
tion went behind closed doors; fear 
took over. 

Boston, the city without law, be- 
came such a problem that Gov. Cal- 
vin Coolidge stepped in decisively. 
He held that “there is no right to 
strike against the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, at any time.” 
His an: aly sis of the relationship be- 
tween the police and society is still 
quoted by police officials the world 
over. 

“The duties which a police officer 
owes to the state,” Coolidge said, “are 
of the most exacting nature. No one 
is compelled to choose the profession 
of a police officer, but having chosen 
it, everyone is obliged to perform its 
duties and live up to the high stand- 
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ard of its requirements. To join in 
that high enterprise means the sur- 
render of much individual freedom. 
The police officer has chosen a pro- 
fession that he must hold to at all 
peril. He is the outpost of civiliza- 
tion. He cannot depart from it until 
he is relieved. 

“It is a great and honorable duty, 
to be oreatly and honorably fulfilled, 


t 
OR. 


KID STUFF 


but there is toward the officer a cor- 
responding duty of the state. It owes 
him a generous compensation for the 
perils he endures for the protection 
of society. It owes him the knowl- 
edge of security from want that is to 
be his in his declining years. It owes 
him the measure which is due to the 
great importance of the duties he 
discharges.” 


Little Mary was telling us the story of Lot’s wife one Sunday morning as we 
were driving to chusch. “Our Sister says that God told Lot’s ‘wife not “to look 


back, but she did, and He immediately ‘turned her into a statue of salt,” 


she re- 


lated. Then very seriously she said, “I wouldn’t look back.” 


“That’s a good girl,” 
would you do?” 
“I'd look up there,” 


said her father, proud of her sense of obedience. “What 
Mary answered, pointing up to the rear-view mirror. 


* 


E.B. 


Our four children usually recite their night prayers together before hopping 


into bed: 
“Sweet little Jesus 
I implore 
That I may ever love Thee 
More and more.” 


One night, four-year-old Mary retired a little before the rest so I heard her 
prayers alone. Imagine my surprise when I heard: 


“Sweet little Jesus 

I implore 

That I am ever lovely 
More and more.” 


* 


Mrs. C. R. Pendergast. 


Father was annoyed when he came home two days in a row to find five-year 
old Johnny walking around the house in a rather bizarre looking getup consist- 
ing of an old lace tablecloth, a long black skirt, and a gaudy kitchen apron. 

“Why can’t he play like other boys?” father asked mother with a worried 
frown. 


“I will, daddy,” 


buffet. 


shooting.” 


called Johnny from his position in front of the dining-room 
“Just as soon as I finish saying Mass, I'll get out my guns and start 


Mrs. Edward Winkler. 





By A. R. McElwain 





MINTORE FANFANI has be- 
A come what he had long 

aspired to be. At 50, the 
Little Professor is premier of Italy 
and leader of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party. His party has governed 
[taly unbrokenly, if somewhat un- 
certainly, since the end of the 2nd 
World War. 

Because of his boundless energy, 
Fanfani is sometimes called the Lit- 
tle Motor. For the first time in his 
fluctuating political career, he feels 
himself in top gear. 

As premier, foreign minister, and 
secretary of his party, Fanfani works 
at three different offices. All are fair 
distances apart, and he commutes 
feverishly between them. He ex- 
pects to find his colleagues in their 
offices whenever he arrives. Officials 
are kept perpetually on their toes. 

“This sort of thing hasn’t hap- 
pened in years,” says one of Fanfani’s 
“Tt wouldn’t surprise 











subordinates. 





Fanfani, Premier 
of Italy 


The “Little Motor” has few close 
friends, but millions of admirers 


us if one day the premier turned up 
in all three of his offices simultane- 
ously.” 

Fanfani rises at six o'clock daily, 
and is at his desk never later than 
eight. He works a terrific day, and 
returns home around 8 p.m. 

There are two Fanfanis. The pub- 
lic one is likely to strike you as being 
standoflish and slightly pompous. 
But Fanfani at home is gentle, kind, 
relaxed. One reason is that once he is 

‘over the doorstep of his home he 
ceases to be boss. His devoted Mi- 
lanese wife, much taller and bigger 
than he, has always had great ambi- 
tions for her husband and has done 
much to push him along. In their 
home, she rules in her own right, 
with her husband’s complete ap- 
proval. 

They live in a modest, middle- 
class house in a suburb of Rome. 
There is no luxury, but there is an 
air of domestic serenity. The Fan- 
fanis don’t care for cocktail parties, 
nor do they go in for much social 
activity of any other type. 

Fanfani is fundamentally a soli- 
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tary man. He likes to have time for 
his writing. He has produced about 
40 books. One of them, Catholicism 
and Protestantism in the Historical 
Formation of Capitalism, has been 
translated into English. 

The premier, who was the second 
of ten children, is himself the father 
of seven. Their ages range from 16 
years to 18 mouthe. Not long after 
Fanfani took office, an American 
news agency wanted to take pictures 
of him at home with his family. He 
courteously refused to have a press 
photographer in his house, but he 
had a set of pictures taken privately, 
and supplied the news agency with 
them. 

The pictures showed him romp- 
ing on a couch with some of his 


br aad playing the piano with them, 


and generally behaving like the con- 
tente -d family man. He becomes sol- 
emnly professorial for part of every 
session with the children. That is 
when he corrects their homework. 

Fanfani writes poetry, draws, and 
paints. But if you ask the children 
which of their father’s hobbies they 
like best, they are likely to plump 
for his cake baking. 

During his most recent campaign, 
in May, 1958, Fanfani dashed about 
all over the country. He made 60 
speeches. He traveled more than 
6,000 miles in 20 days. Like Winston 
Churchill, he is given to cat-napping. 
He did a lot of his sleeping in the 
back of his car (not too difficult for 
a man five feet, five inches tall). 

His chauffeur had strict orders 


to confine his conversations with 
him to “Good morning” and “Good 
night.” He mapped out his speeches 
as he sped from one meeting to 
another. On a quick run from 
Rome to Naples, he dictated a com- 
plete speech into a dictaphone, then 
played it back. He had it pat when 
he appeared before his audience. 

Fanfani was born on Feb. 6, 1908, 
at Pieve Santo Stefano, a mountain 
town of 6,000, near the medieval 
walled city of Arezzo, in Tuscany. 
His father was a lawyer with very 
little money. Arezzo was a strong 
communist area, with Catholics a 
small minority. Thus, in his youth 
Amintore was influenced by two 
prevailing currents: militant social- 
ism from outside his family circle, 
and Catholicism from within it. 

He studied at a technical school 
in Arezzo, walking several miles to 
and from the city each day. He was 
a brilliant student, and at 18 went on 
a scholarship to the Catholic uni- 
versity in Milan, where he studied 
economics. For his doctorate, he 
wrote a thesis on the economic effects 
of the Protestant Reformation in 
England. He finally became a profes- 
sor at the university. Today he is 
professor of economics at Rome uni- 
versity. 

In 1943, when Mussolini created 
his puppet republic in northern Italy, 
Fanfani fled to Switzerland and lived 
there as a military internee. He filled 
in the time teaching Italian internees 
and Swiss students, in Lausanne and 
in Geneva. 
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In 1946, Fanfani and a group of 
Catholic intellectuals dedicated to a 
program of advanced socialism en- 
tered politics. In a spirit of complete 
dedication, they lived for a time in 
the cells of an old monastery in 
Rome. They were so frugal they were 
dubbed “the Catholic Quakers.” 

Fanfani owed his first real political 
recognition to the late Premier Alcide 
De Gasperi, whom he was to succeed 
for a brief period as head of the 
Christian Democrats. De Gasperi 
saw in him a man of dynamic temper- 
ament. As minister of labor under 
De Gasperi, Fanfani launched his 
celebrated program of houses for 
workers, which in nine years was to 
produce 75,000 rooms through Italy. 

As minister of agriculture, he 


tackled iniquitous clauses in the old 


land-reform bill, under which harsh 
landlords could legally reduce work- 
ers to the status a serfs. He eased 
Italy’s tremendous unemployment by 
introducing a national reforestation 
plan. As minister of the interior, he 
became every policeman’s friend by 
getting policemen a fixed day off 
every week. 

No one has ever doubted Fanfani’s 
personal and political honesty, his 
drive, intellectual capacity, and deep 
devotion to his religion and his fel- 
low man. But his political tactics, 
seasoned observers will tell you, have 
never quite achieved that confidence 
and smoothness required in the lead- 
er of a great political party in an im- 
portant country. He is likely to get 
his targets confused. Though able to 


solve complex technical or adminis- 
trative problems with superb aplomb, 
he becomes hesitant and unsure in 
political battles. He is rarely sympa- 
thetic to other people's ideas or ad- 
vice. 

His moods change constantly. His 
language in debate can be noble one 
minute, harsh the next. His explo- 
sions of temper, particularly over in- 
efficiency, are proverbial, and col- 
leagues he admires most are likely to 
encounter the full fury of them. ‘He 
has few close friends. 

All the same, Italy recognizes in 
Fanfani the man who has done more 
to put her firmly on the postwar map 
than any other leader has done for 
a long time. The country applauded 
him when he returned from his talks 
with President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington, Prime Minister MacMillan 
in London, and Chancellor Adenau- 
er in Bonn. 

Since Fanfani became premier, 
Italian President Giovanni Gronchi 
has made a highly successful visit to 
South America. Fanfani has sent a 
mission to the Arab world, and was 
prompt himself to accept the chance 
to talk with President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic. No one could 
have done more, in a few months, to 
exploit Italy's trump card: the fact 
that, unlike some European coun- 
tries, she is friendly with all her 
neighbors and with the South Amer- 
ican countries. 

In the North Atlantic Treaty or- 
ganization Fanfani sees the funda- 
mental guarantee of liberty, prosperi- 
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ty, and peace to the free world, and 
the first bulwark of defense against 
the Russian bloc. He is constantly 
reminding the world that Italy's 
strategic position in the Mediterra- 
nean gives her special significance as 
a partner in the European Common 
Market plan. 

“We should not forget,” he said, 
when pledging Italy’s support of 
President Eisenhower’s Arab-aid 
plan, “that any action capable of im- 
proving the conditions of people who 
are so near to us and with whom we 
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have so many economic ties will re- 
dound indirectly to the benefit of 
our economy.” 

Lacking an over-all majority in 
Parliament, Premier Fanfani’s ad- 
ministration could be as short as that 
of many of his Christian Democratic 
predecessors who found themselves 
in the same unsteady boat. But, all 
in all, politically intelligent Italians 
are inclined to agree that it would 
be a great pity for Italy, and for her 
friends, were the Little Motor to 
stall soon. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 50) 


digress (di-gres’) 

retrogress Cret’ro-gres ) 
transyress (trans-gres’) 
progressive Cpre rores'iv) 
egress e’gres ) 
ingress Cin’eres) 
gressorial Cgre-sor’i-al) 
gradation (gray-day’shun) 
degradation (deg-ra-day’shun) 
ingredient Cin-gree’di-ent) 
centigrade (sen’ti-grade) 


. aggressor (a-gres’er) 


To turn aside, especially from the 
main subject. 

To move backwards; to 
earlier state or condition. 
To go beyond set limits, 
break a law, to sin. 


Going forward or onward; advancing. 


revert to an 


exceed; 


Act of going out; a place or means of 
exit. 

Act of going in; a place for entering; 
an entrance, 

Adapted for walking, as the feet of 
certain birds. 

A step or degree in a series; act or 
process of arranging in stages or steps. 
Act or process of lowering or corrupt- 
ing; going down in value or quality. 
That which goes into a mixture; com- 
ponent. 

Going by hundred degrees or divisions. 
One who begins a quarrel, “goes at 
another”; an assailant. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





By Lin Yutang 
Condensed from “The Secret Name’* 





Russian Red Plush 


Twentieth-century communism 
has turned out to be a grimmer 
form of 19th-century capitalism 





eration all millionaires should 
live in Moscow. The rich are 
a privileged class there; their income 
tax never goes’ above 13%, and taxes 
on luxury items are lower than taxes 
on necessities. Khrushchev should 
write a letter to President Eisenhow- 
er denouncing U.S. tax policies as 
communism pure and simple. 

Calling the ussr leftist is an ana- 
chronism. During the past four 
decades, it has been moving right: 
1. Communism expects to arrive at 
democracy by ruthless autocracy. 2. 
It hopes to create a classless society 
by creating a new class and widen- 
ing the gap between classes. 3. It 
hopes to encourage the “withering 
away’ of the state by creating a des- 
potic state machine. 4. It shackles 
the workers to liberate the working 
class. 5. It develops colonies in order 
to fight imperialism. 

I do not think these paradoxes 
were intentionally willed by the 
Soviet. They are chiefly verbal; 
Aussian developments grew in op- 


| F TAXES were the only consid- 











* 


posite directions while the ruling 
class clung tenaciously to the old 
slogans of the revolutionary era. 
What happened? The only ex- 
planation is class interests. The com- 
munist rulers know that any ten- 


dency to liberalization is a threat to 
their power, comforts, and privileges. 
Put in simple terms, they wish to be 
on top; and to live better than their 
fellow men. No class which has 
power to prevent it is going to give 
up that privilege. 

What set out to be a classless soci- 
ety has developed into an all-power- 
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ful, privileged, luxury-loving class 
on the one hand, and an oppressed 
class with only the duty to work and 
no rights, on the other. 

Karl Marx did not plan this; he 
based his Utopia on a ridiculously 
childish view of human nature. 
Nothing is more naive than to say 
that in the great complex of a modern 
industrial society (and this is what 
he was looking ahead for) there 
would be no need of government, or 
that government would be by entire- 
ly unselfish and dedicated individu- 
als; or to assume that if there were 
no class, the state would just “nat- 
urally wither away.” That’s like say- 
ing that there is no need for traffic 
lights if drivers love one another. 

So the whole development of a 
new aristocracy and a new slavery 
just grew. Karl Marx and even Lenin 
failed to foresee its growth. Stalin, 
the realist, saw it, and, obedient to 
reality, deliberately nurtured it into 
being. 

The contrast of red plush and 
black bread has struck every observer 
from the 1930's up to the present. 
Their verdict on it is unanimous. 


U.S. ANNUAL INCOME IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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M. Yvon, a French worker who 
lived for 11 years not only in Mos- 
cow, but in all parts of the Soviet, as 
worker, foreman, plant chief and 
director, has summed it up. “The po- 
sition of the new masters is incom- 
parably superior to that of the other 
strata of the population. They receive 
ten to 20 times as much income as 
the other workers. They get the best 
apartments and the right to larger 
dwelling space; furnishings are often 
free; the best watering places and 
beaches are at their disposal. ‘They 
travel in ‘soft’ and ‘international’ 
trains (the Soviet terms for Ist-class 
and parlor cars); official business is 
a frequent pretext for free tickets. 
And then they have first call on 
‘secret funds,’ the use of which is 
permitted to help important people 
out of difficulties.” 

Stalin explicitly revised the official 
communist formula “to each accord- 
ing to his needs” and made it read 
“to each according to his deeds.” He 
did not believe in the nonsense that 
monetary incentive was unnecessary. 
What he called the “left-wing scat- 
terbrains” thought that “love of the 
revolutionary mass- 
oi es” was sufficient in- 
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more money, but also that they were 
able to keep more. The Soviet tax 
scale is such that workers whose pay 
is under 150 rubles a month are ex- 
empt; from 150-500 the tax scale pro- 
eresses from 542% to 8%. There is a 
jump to 10% for those earning 500- 
700. From that point on the better 
paid are favored by a practical stand- 
still in the scale. Employees earning 
from 700-1000 are taxed 12%. 

From that plateau, all employees, 
beginning with minor party func- 
tionaries who earn 1,000 rubles a 
month, and going on up to engineers 
who earn 5,000 to 8,000, factory 
managers and higher party officials 
who earn 10,000, 20,000, 30,000, 
and still higher up, those who earn 
50,000 to 100,000 a month, are taxed 
only a flat 13%. 


Perhaps the most revealing thing 
is the difference in taxes on luxuries 
and on living essentials like food and 


clothing: 100% tax on cotton goods, 
300% on bread, 50% on silk. To 
U.S. and British citizens who are 
used to paying exorbitant luxury tax- 
es on leather ‘and silk goods this bor- 
ders on insanity. 

One of the most astounding things 
is the percentage of savings deposits 
held by the top 10,000 of the “social- 
ist” state. Ten per cent of all savings 
depositors own two thirds of all de- 
posits. 

These facts are not astounding at 
all if Soviet Russia frankly admits 
that it is not a workers’ state, but a 
bourgeois-capitalist state of a rather 
stark kind. Communists have got 


class, they have money and monied 
economy. They have rich and poor. 
They have monopoly ownership and 
unlimited autocratic power. They 
have land (99% of land), and prop- 
erty (all capital goods), and slaves 
(forced labor). 

Why have Soviet rulers been 
forced to tread the road of reaction? 
The answer is given by Milovan 
Djilas in his book The New Class 
(Praeger, 1958). Djilas was vice 
president of Yugoslavia under Tito, 
but is now in jail for his writings. 
What he writes is the dirge of 
Marxism. 

“The Communist Revolution, con- 
ducted in the name of doing away 
with classes, has resulted in the most 
complete authority of a single new 
class. Everything else is a sham and 
an illusion. . . . The new class may 
be said to be ili up of those w ho 
have special privileges and economic 
preference because of the adminis- 
trative monopoly they hold.” 

“Ownership is nothing other than 
the right of profit and control. If one 
defines class benefits by this right, 
the communist states have seen, in 
the final analysis, the origin of a new 
form of ownership or of a new ruling 
and exploiting class.” 

“As defined by Roman law, prop- 
erty constitutes the use, enjoyment, 
and disposition of material goods. 
The communist political bureauc- 
racy uses, enjoys, and disposes of 
nationalized property.” 

“The discrepancy between legal 
and actual conditions means that the 
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words of the leading group do not 
correspond to its actions. . . . This is 
the source of the new class’s biggest 
internal difficulties; while promising 
to abolish social differences, it must 
always increase them by granting 
privilege to its adherents.” 

Djilas is finest, writing with intel- 
lectual and moral passion, when he 
discusses the moral turpitude, empti- 
ness, and corruption of the ruling 
class. He comes back to it again and 
again. “They become self-centered 
cowards without ideas or comrades, 
willing to renounce everything— 
honor, name, truth, and morals—to 
keep their place in the ruling class. 
The world has seen few heroes as 
ready to sacrifice and suffer as the 
communists were on the eve of and 
during the revolution. It has prob- 


ably never seen such characterless 
wretches and stupid defenders of 
arid formulas as they become after 
attaining power.” 

Go left, young man. But let us 
call things by their right names. Be 
sure W here the left is. "Go where the 
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poor man has a chance; find out 
where the laborer in the field and the 
worker at his bench are not op- 
pressed. Seek where the workers 
can talk back to their managers, 
where unions protect their interests, 
where labor is not submissive as a 
lamb led to slaughter. Left is the 
place where the laborers can unite 
in strikes, and the press of the na- 
tion dare not be unfair to them; 
where congressmen and senators and 
President cater to them and their 
families, being afraid to lose their 
votes. 

But if your idea of the future goal 
of human progress is more autocracy, 
go right! If your idea of socialism is 
more production and less human 
dignity, go where the accumulation 
of capital is greatest, where the tax 
on cotton is 100% and on silk 50%, 
where the rich shall laugh and the 
poor shall weep. If you are for class 
and privilege, where freedom exists 
only for the few, where the workers 
have no rights and the people have 
no voice, go to the ussr. Go right! 


During the recent recession a manufacturing firm hired an efficiency expert to 
search out possible economies. His presence irked some of the long-time em- 
ployees. 

The expert approached one veteran clerk. 
he asked. 

“Not a thing,” replied the man with a smirk. 

The expert m ide a note on the pad and moved on to the next desk. Here, too, 
the answer was a surly “Nothing!” 

“Ah-ha,” murmured the expert sagely, 


“What, exactly, do you do here?” 


“Duplication.” 
26 Oct. 58). 


and noted on his pad: 
American Weekly ( 





By Marjorie Tasky Rooney 





Saturday Cyreneans 
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QO N A suNSHINY Saturday last 


October, Dr. Robert Francis 
Kelly poesnie ae Mass at the 
Church of St. 
Paul, Minn. With him in the con- 


Peter Claver in St. 
gregation were 118 other men and 
women. 

When time came for Communion, 
the priest came down into the body 
of the church and moved up and 
down the aisle, carrying the sacred 
Host to communicants who had not 
stirred from their places. Dr. Kelly 
was one of them. As the priest ap- 
proached, Dr. Kelly briefly adjusted 
the helmet he was wearing. Beneath 
that helmet, his crisp hair did not 
quite conceal a deep depression in 
the left side of his head. 

Dr. Kelly was attending a special 
Mass for handicapped persons. He 
was able to do so because of the la- 
bors of a remarkable organization, 
the Our Lady of Lourdes ‘chapter of 
the Confraternity of Pilgrims. His 
story is typical of the stories of many 
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The Confraternity of Pilgrims brings 
the joy of going to Mass back into 
the lives of shut-ins 


of those who are brought, with canes 
and crutches and sightless eves, to 
participate in the holy § Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

Bud Kelly was orphaned when 
both his mother and his father died 
within six weeks. He was reared by 
relatives on a farm near Preston, 
Minn. He was active in sports in 
high school, and was at the top of his 
class scholastically. 

Two years at St. Thomas college 
in St. Paul prepared him for dental 
studies at the University of Minne- 
sota. He served three years in Japan 
as a captain in the army dental corps. 
On his return, he established a thriv- 
ing practice in Spring Valley, a pleas- 
ant little town near Rochester, Minn. 
Life was gay and generous. 

On the night of Dec. 1, 1950, Dr. 
Kelly’s car went out of cosdaeel on an 
icy curve and plunged off the high- 
way. Although he was thrown ches ar, 
the left side of his head was crushed. 
Surgeons at the Mayo clinic in 
Rochester used all their skill to save 
his life. He lay unconscious for 30 
days. A series of operations followed; 
then years of clinical training at 
other hospitals to regain his speech, 
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and hours of exercise and therapy to 
strengthen the affected muscles on 
the right side of his body. 

Fér: a time, Dr. Kelly assisted with 
dental work at the Rochester hospi- 
tal. Now he lives at Oak Ridge hos- 
pital in Minneapolis. Rochester 
neurosurgeons are pleased with his 
recent progress. He wears a “banjo 
splint” on his right hand to stretch 
the muscles of his fingers, and a per- 
forated plastic helmet to protect the 
injured area, which, he expertly ex- 
plains, is being “resorbed.” 

He spends much time in exercise 
and reading, and he enjoys tele- 
vision, especially programs from the 
local educational TV channel. But 
his big day comes the first Saturday 
of every month. On that day, he gets 
up early. With eager anticipation he 
paces the sidewalk in front of the 
hospital, waiting for the volunteer 
driver who will transport him to the 
Mass for the handicapped. 

The guiding star of the organiza- 
tion that has made the special Mass 
possible is an attractive Minneapolis 
businesswoman named Ceil Tomas. 
Although she is a zealous Catholic, 
Ceil at first tried to resist a sugges- 
tion from Patrick William O'Grady, 
co-founder of the Confraternity of 
Pilgrims in Chicago, that she or- 
ganize a similar movement in the 
Twin Cities. 

“I could never do it. I’m too busy. 
I don’t have the time!” she protested. 

But O’Grady was persistent. As a 
lad, he had received extraordinary 
favors at the shrine of St. Anne de 
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Beaupré in Canada, Years later, to- 
gether with his friend Msgr. James 
Reardon of Minneapolis and 230 
other pilgrims, he returned to St. 
Anne’s to inaugurate the movement 
which eventually became known as 
the Confraternity of Pilgrims. Its 
headquarters was originally in Min- 
neapolis, but later was moved to 
Chicago. 

For 35 years the confraternity has 
spread the fame of the great shrines 
and has assisted the sick, especially 
the sick poor, to make pilgrimages. 
The organization developed special 
invalid pilgrimages, with entire Pull- 
man trains carrying stretcher and 
wheel-chair patients, special nurses 
and helpers. More recently, the con- 
fraternity launched in Chicago and 
Milwaukee their Fatima First Satur- 
days, with a special Mass, Rosary, 
and social gathering for the handi- 
capped. 

Although Ceil Tomas declined 
Patrick O’Grady’s suggestion, she did 
accept his invitation to attend the 
Chicago chapter’s Mass for the han- 
dicapped last April. It wasn’t easy 
for her to make it, since spring is the 
most demanding season of the year 
in her interior-decorating business. 
As she knelt in the church, the first 
guest arrived, paralyzed and in a 
wheel chair. 

“Suddenly I thought of my moth- 
er, and her years as an invalid,” Ceil 
recalls. “I remembered her one long- 
ing: that she be granted the oppor- 
tunity to hear Mass once more before 
she died. And I remembered her 
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happiness on the day when we 
dressed her in her new outfit, and 
carried her down the stairs, and 
brought her to Sunday Mass for the 
last time.” 

Ceil knew then what she had to 
do. With the assistance of Monsi- 
gnor Reardon, the pastor of the Ba- 
silica of St. Mary in Minneapolis, 
and with the approval of Archbishop 
William O. Brady of St. Paul, she 
formed Our Lady of Lourdes chapter 
of the Confraternity of Pilgrims. She 
and a group of workers began to col- 
lect names of shut-ins from rest 
homes, from the Dominican Sisters 
of the Sick Poor, the Minneapolis 
Service club, and various invalid 
friends. 

She recruited drivers (who in turn 
recruited other drivers) to pick up 
guests, deliver them to the desig- 
nated ‘church, and take them home 
again. She solicited help from volun- 
teer policemen and firemen to take 
care of the guests as they arrived 
and departed. She rented wheel 
chairs and ordered coffee; enrolled a 
registered nurse; and convinced a 
kindly parish priest that the project 
could be carried out successfully. 

The first Mass for the handi- 
capped was celebrated at St. Joan of 
Arc church in Minneapolis on Sat- 
urday, May 3, 1958. It was the 22nd 
anniversary of that joyful last Mass 
her mother had attended. In his ser- 
mon, the priest told the group, “On 
this, ‘the feast of the Finding of the 
Cross, you do not need to search for 
a cross. You have been given one.” 
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Interest in the movement grew as 
Masses were held at other churches: 
in St. Paul at St. Luke’s, and in Min- 
neapolis at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, St. Bridget’s, St. Anthony’s, 
and St. Richard’s. 

First Saturday Mass is a profound- 
ly moving experience both for the 
handicapped and for their drivers 
and aids. At the Mass last October, 
a handsome young fireman in uni- 
form, just finished with his night 
shift, looked up from the stretcher he 
was attending, and said, “This is a 
pretty wonderful thing. Even our 
non- Catholic firemen offered to help, 
any time.” And a tall, beaming po- 
liceman said, “I think this is just 
amazing. Look at all the big smiles 
on their faces! Me? Oh, I’m a Pres- 
byterian.” 

The enthusiasm of those who 
make the First Saturdays possible is 
as nothing compared to what the 
handicapped feel at being able to 
attend Mass again. “You can’t quite 
put it into words,” said a man named 
Dominic Bona, who was brought to 
the Mass at St. Peter Claver’s. “You 
take everything for granted when 
you're well, including going to Mass 
regularly.” Bona was a big, strapping 
truck driver with a wife and three 
children to support when he became 
invalided as the result of an aneu- 
rysin in 1952. He was then 39 years 
old. Although his paralysis has les- 
sened, he is still confined to a wheel 
chair. “The Mass builds your morale, 
too,” he said. “You quit feeling sorry 
for yourself.” 
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Other guests at the Mass agreed. 
Pretty, blonde Kathleen Sylvester 
has had multiple sclerosis for ten 
years. Although Kathleen can attend 
Mass regularly, and is busy with 
physical- therapy classes, the Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis club, cusa (Catholic 
Union of the Sick), and the 3rd 
Order of Mt. Carmel, she finds noth- 
ing as rewarding as joining other 
handicapped persons at their own 
special Mass. 

Wilmer LeMere, another multi- 
ple-sclerosis patient, pointed out that 
“the Rosary we say after the Mass is 
our answer to our Lady’s request at 
Fatima.” LaMere was afflicted 15 
years ago. He is now in the second 
year of ; a watchmaking course. His 


exercises in learning the trade have 
strengthened both his hands and his 


eyes. 
~ One man exclaimed, with a tremor 
in his voice, “I haven’t been to Mass 
in eight years!” He was H. J. Land- 
steiner, father of seven children, 
among them two nuns. For Clifford 
Wright, an invalid 23 years, the Oc- 
tober Mass was his first in 12 years. 
A striking sight at the First Satur- 
day Masses is a devoted middle-aged 
couple, both blind since childhood 
and both converts to the Catholic 
faith. Earl and Cora Middaugh met 
at a home for the blind. They kept 
company for several years—“till I got 
mad and stayed away from her for a 
couple of years,” says Earl, with a 
chuckle. They have been married for 
21 years, and own their own home. 
Earl tunes pianos; he also fashions 
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fine brushes and push brooms in his 
shop at home. Cora, who lost her 
sight at two, is an accomplished 
pianist. She is a graduate of the 
MacPhail School of Music in Min- 
neapolis and of the New England 
Conservatory in Boston. The Do- 
minican Sisters who inspired the 
couple to join the Church also urged 
Cora to resume her piano teaching. 
She now has 20 pupils, and is eager 
for more. 

At St. Peter Claver’s, the blind 
couple intently moved their sensitive 
fingers over a statue of the church’s 
patron saint while their driver de- 
scribed the colors and the details. 
“You know,” observed Earl, “there 
are more blind sighted people in this 
world than blind sightless ones!” 

Aside from inestimable spiritual 
benefits, there is also a great thera- 
peutic value in the First Saturday 
Masses. One of the patients who 
attended the Mass in October was 
Alfred Villeneuve, who works with 
the rehabilitation division in the 
State Office building in St. Paul. 
Mr. Villeneuve stressed the need for 


Persons seeking additional in- 
formation about the work of the 
Confraternity of Pilgrims may 
write to either of the following 
addresses: Our Lady of Lourdes 
chapter, Confraternity of Pil- 
grims, 281 Cedar Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; or Confraternity 
of Pilgrims, 108 North State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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religious activity as a vital factor in 
the recuperation and adjustment of 
every handicapped person. He him- 
self was severely stricken with polio 
in 1917, but he is married and is the 
father of two handsome little boys. 
“There are hundreds of people in 
every town who should be given the 
opportunity we have here,” he said. 

Ceil Tomas greets each of the 
handicapped persons entrusted to her 
on the first Saturday every month. 
As she does so, she never fails to re- 
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member two women who were filled 
with radiant happiness when she 
brought them to the last Masses they 
ever attended. One was her mother. 
The other was a woman named Irene 
Taraldson. At the first Mass for the 
handicapped in the Twin Cities, 
Irene, who was paralyzed, was 
brought to the church on a stretcher. 
To the priest who met her at the 
door she said, with tears in her eyes, 
“Father, I have waited 31 years for 
this moment!” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


At a busy New Haven intersection: “Don’t become impatient with the traffic 


lights. They've waited for you all day.” 


On a service elevator in a Boston office building: 


elevator into orbit.” 


Over the cash register in a Philadelphia steak house: 


Mrs. S. Lee. 


“Please do not try to put this 
LeRoy J. Hebert. 


“If you are over 80 and 


accompanied by your parents, we will cheerfully cash your check.” 


On the window of a restaurant on state highway 50 in California: 


these morsels be.” 


Dr. L. Binder. 


“What foods 
Mrs. C. H. Kason. 


In a pet-shop window filled with puppies: “Who says money won’t buy hap- 


piness?” 


Mrs. Deane Binder. 


On a movie theater in Kansas City, Mo.: “Extra added attraction—No popcorn.” 


On the lawn of a farm in Newtown Square, Pa.: 
“We don’t have TV, but we do have fights every 


Over a bar in Glendale, Calif.: 


° ” 
night. 


On a billboard outside a carnival site near Harrisburg, Pa.: 


tamer lion.” 


Outside a small village in Devon, England: 


dog.” 


Frances Benson. 
“Have dog, will bite!” L.B. 


D.B. 


“Lion tamer wants 
DL 


“Please drive carefully—old, deaf 
j.C. 





By Aubrey B. Haines 


The Conversion of ait 
Cecorge Jean Natha 4 


His brilliant critical and satiric 


mind led him finally to God 


EORGE JEAN NatTHAN died 
G April 8, 1958, in the New 

York hotel where he had 
lived tor 52 years. Ever since the 
1920’s, Nathan had been established 
in the public mind as the nation’s 
most distinguished critic of the 
drama and one of its most brilliant 
social satirists. He was identified also 
as a person who coolly maintained a 
consistently skeptical and agnostic 
view of life. 

It was startling for many Ameri- 
cans, therefore, to hear that Nathan 
had “died a Catholic.” The fact was 
that he had lived as a practicing 
Catholic for six months before his 
death. 

Msgr. Charles J. McManus, direc- 
tor of St. Patrick’s information cen- 
ter in New York City, gave Nathan 
instructions and baptized him. In his 
agnostic days, Nathan had once re- 
ferred to believers in immortality as 

“those sufficiently aboriginal to be- 
lieve in a hereafter.” Yet during his 
talks with Monsignor McManus, 
Nathan declared, “I find it difficult 
to understand anyone who doesn’t 
believe in God.” 








Monsignor McManus says that 
Nathan’s conversion was not accom- 
panied by any serious intellectual 
turmoil or by any dramatic psycho- 
logical experience. “I’m convinced,’ 
he says, “that most of the preparatory 
work was done by Monsignor Mc- 
Ginley.” 

Msgr. Charles B. McGinley, pas- 
tor of Holy Child church in Phila- 
delphia, was an old friend of Nathan 
and of his wife, actress Julie Haydon. 

“He asked that I visit Nathan,” 
Monsignor McManus says. “My 
first visit lasted only 15 minutes. 
From that time till his conversion I 
visited him once a week, except 
when he was too ill to receive visitors. 
He usually sat in a reclining chair 
during our talks, which never lasted 
more than an hour. 

“We would begin our conversa- 
tions on very general topics. In dis- 
cussing the Mass, I commented on 
the need of the human heart to 
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dramatize and embellish its relation- 
ship with God. From there I traced 
the history of the Mass from the Last 
Supper to its present form. George 
would ask thoughtful questions, and 
I would do my best to answer them. 

“He kept asking me about the 
saints; he seemed to feel a great per- 
sonal loss in not knowing more about 
them. I reassured him that it wasn’t 
essential to have information about 
the lives of the saints. He found 
great comfort in the thought of the 
Blessed Virgin as the mother of all 
men. Mrs. Nathan told me that her 
husband often asked her to join him 
in reciting the Rosary.” 

A panier 4 after her husband's Bap- 
tism, Mrs. Nathan followed him into 
the Church. 

Monsignor McManus recalls that 
Nathan spent a good deal of time 
during the closing months of his life 
developing arguments to convince 
persons he called “doubters” of the 
truths of Catholicism. 

“His arguments were extremely 
interesting, as one might expect,” 
says the monsignor. “George had a 
marvelous mind and a most original 
slant on things. He approached the 
great truths from unusual angles.” 

George Jean Nathan attained dis- 
tinction in his own field of criticism 
by bringing his habit of approaching 
truth from unusual angles to the 
support of honesty, integrity, and 
dignity in the theater. People who 
knew his work only superficially 
spread the impression that he was 
primarily an acid commentator, a 
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marksman with the lampoon. But no 
other critic so greatly influenced pub- 
lic taste and did so much to raise the 
standards of the theater in the U.S. 
during the last half century. 

He introduced to the American 
public the best of the modern Euro- 
pean dramatists. He did more than 
anyone else to win receptive audi- 
ences for such American playwrights 
as Eugene O'Neill and William 
Saroyan. At the same time, he re- 
formed the general critical attitude 
toward the “Chentex: According to 
George Bernard Shaw, Nathan was 

“Intelligent Playgoer Number One.” 

Nathan was hesn-4 in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., on Feb. 14, 1882. He was the 
son of Charles Naret, who had been 
given his stepfather’s name of Na- 
than when his mother remarried. 
George’s father was a Parisian law- 
yer, ‘and a man of cosmopolitan 
background. He was a graduate of 
Heidelberg university, a skilled 
fencer, an accomplished linguist. He 
owned vineyards in France and a 
coffee plantation in Brazil. On a visit 
to Fort Wayne he met and married 
Ella Nirdlinger, whose parents had 
made the journey from Pennsylvania 
in a covered wagon. 

Even as a boy, Nathan was inter- 
ested in the theater. At 11, he was 
writing plays that were enacted by 
playmates in the Nathan barn. 

After graduation from Cornell 
university, he spent a year at the 
University of Bologna in Italy. 
Then he became a cub reporter on 


the New York Herald. 
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He wrote crime stories, sports 
stories, and Sunday features. Occa- 
sionally he turned in a play review. 
But the many “don'ts” of the paper’s 
editorial policy irked him. He was 
too imaginatively capricious in the 
face of facts to be happy as a report- 
er. And he didn’t enjoy short-order 
play reviewing. 

“I can’t conscientiously turn in a 
review of a play right after seeing 
a performance,” he said. “Critical re- 
views should be given only after long 
consideration.” 

Nathan became associate editor 
and dramatic critic of two famous 
magazines. He was co-editor with 
the late H. L. Mencken of the Smart 
Set magazine from 1914 to 1923, and 
he helped Mencken found the 
American Mercury magazine in 
1924. 

In his long career he did reviews 
for more than 30 publications. Time 
magazine once remarked, “He has 
outlasted the combined Broadway 
runs of Abie’s Irish Rose, Tobacco 

20ad, and Oklahoma. Plays have to 
ring down the curtain about 11 at 
night; Nathan never does.” 

As co-editor of the Smart Set and 
of the American Mercury, Nathan 
helped make known the work of 
such major writers as James Joyce, 
Aldous Huxley, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
and Theodore Dreiser. Mencken 
and Nathan became oracles for the 
“lost generation” of the 1920's, the 
rebellious generation whose trade- 
marks included jazz, bobbed hair, 
and hip flasks. 
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For some people, Mencken and 
Nathan were unholy terrors, twin 
personifications of the spirit of mock- 
ing skepticism. One of the most 
widely quoted bits of humorous 
verse during the period was Berton 
Braley’s parody of Wynken, Blynk- 
en, and Nod; its refrain was “Menck- 
en, Nathan, and God.” 

Nathan was a dedicated bachelor 
most of his life. For him, man and 
woman added up not to two sexes 
but to one and a half. “The best 
woman is the inferior of the second- 
best man,” he thought. “To enjoy 
women at all, one must manufacture 
an illusion and envelop them with 
it. Otherwise they would not be en- 
durable.” His attitude was that of an 
incurable romantic, seeking in wom- 
en what he sought in art. — 

He lived for over half a century 
in the Royalton hotel on W. 44th St. 
in Manhattan. For 28 years he oc- 
cupied the same apartment. The 
place was dimly lit, as if for a per- 
petual cocktail hour. Books cascaded 
from shelves to floor. His quarters 
looked like the perfect setting for an 
aging matinee idol. 

George remained debonair in his 
70’s. On a typical day he was up at 
eight. He scanned the morning pa- 
pers, omitting the political news (“a 
terrible waste of time,” he said). 
Then he answered his mail, and, if 
the weather was right, took a walk. 
He spent his afternoons writing. He 
did all his writing in pencil. 

“Tm not one of those frantic au- 
thors who feels that a day is lost if 
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he doesn’t write 3,000 words,” he 
said. “That’s like thinking that you 
have to run three miles a day. Some 
days you have a pain in a leg. 

His work accomplished, he would 
move on for a cup of tea or a high- 
ball at the Twenty-One club. This 
was followed by dinner, and, on oc- 
casion, a seat on the aisle for a play. 
He continued to serve as dramatic 
critic for Theatre Arts magazine and 
for King Features. 

He was ever a punctual playgoer 
himself, and had been known to trip 
late first-nighters as they came down 
the aisle. “Having attended some 
10,000 stage premieres, he was con- 
vinced that he could spot a poor play 
within its first ten minutes. When 
he thought he had detected one, he 
rarely remained to substantiate his 
surmise. “I couldn’t punish myself 
that way,” he said. 

His largest and slowest project in 
later years was writing his autobiog- 
ri phy. “It’s very hard to know what 
will offend people,” he observed. 

“Then there are the hundreds of let- 
ters—from Shaw, H. G. Wells, Gals- 
worthy, Hunceker, Dreiser, Yeats, 
Cabell, and O'Neill. The trouble is 
that if a man is dead, you have to 
struggle with the estate. Those wid- 
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ows think that every letter a man 
ever wrote is worth $8 million.” 

When, in 1952, he was asked 
what he thought was good about the 
theater, he replied, “Its honesty. In 
the earlier days playwrights couldn’t 
tell the whole truth about charac- 
ters.” And what was bad about the 
theater? “For one thing, the new 
producers. They know nothing, so 
they produce trash. The cry is for 
‘young blood,’ which has corrupted 
many fine things. It needs to get just 
a bit stale.” 

In 1955 the veteran bachelor mar- 
ried Julie Haydon after a 17-year 
courtship. The man who had once 
declared cheerfully, “I elect to view 
marriage from a seat in the bleach- 
ers” enjoyed three years of happy 
married life. 

In 1956, arteriosclerosis cramped 
Nathan’s right hand. He had to quit 
his 13-year assignment as drama col- 
umnist for Kine Features. It was the 
beginning of the decline that led to 
his death last April. 

One more fact should be recorded 
about the closing scenes of the last 
act of the distinguished critic’s ca- 
reer. During the last six months of 
his life, George Jean Nathan was a 
weekly communicant. 


QUIET DESPERATION 


A clerk in the Wisconsin motor-vehicle license department picked up a shopping 


list left on the counter. It read: 


“Stove, license, foot doctor, toboggan, phonograph 


needle, detergent, new spark plugs, school recital, white and red crepe paper,” 


and 


“some sort of something to hang from.” 


Mrs. E. Marsciolok. 





By John H. 


McDonald, $.M. 


Going My Way in Hawaii 


This hula-dancing church choir \ 


is the pride of the islands 


AM ADMINISTRATOR of St. 

Catherine’s parish on the 

island of Kauai, Hawaii. I 
am also director of a choir that sings 
Palestrina, dances the hula, and 
makes bushels of money. 

My musical career needs some ex- 
plaining. It began eight years ago on 
the island of Maui, w hen I first heard 
the Trapp Family singers. At that 
time, my musical education was 


bounded on one end by six months 


of piano lessons in grade school, and 
on the other by one hour a week of 
Gregorian chant at the seminary, 
with nothing in between but six 
trumpet lessons. 

But I listen well. That night on 
Maui, as the Trapp family presented 
one of their superb concerts, I be- 
came firmly attached to choral music. 
I was visiting schools at the time, so 
I flew with the Trapps to Hilo and to 
Honolulu. Four times in four days I 
listened, and two years later 15 times 
in 15 days. This completed my musi- 
cal education. 

When I came to St. Catherine’s 
three years ago, I was determined to 
start a choir. The Trapp family 
came up to sing for us, and Hedwig 
and Maria stayed on an extra week 














to help our two dozen teen-agers get 
started. Soon we were singing high 
Mass regularly. 

After a while, the impetus given 
by Hedwig and Maria began to wear 
off, and I looked about for some new 
motive for faithful attendance. The 
answer came from an unexpected 
quarter: an invitation to do a concert 
at Coco Palms lodge, where thou- 
sands of visitors come each year. 

A hectic six weeks of rehearsals 
followed. We added Hawaiian mu- 
sic and the hula to our program (the 
hula is not among my accomplish- 
ments, so we engaged an instructor), 
and polished our meager repertoire 
of sacred music. 

There was never a question in my 
mind about the outcome. By the time 
the average visitor reaches Kauai he 
has heard Hukilau and Keep Your 
Eyes on the Hands until he is keep- 


ing his hands on his ears. Some in- 
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stinct told me that the less we re- 
minded the audience of Miami 
Beach the better. The formula was 
simple: costume of muumuus, aloha 
shirts, and smiles. Program: Hula o 
Maki, Moku Kia Kahi, Pili Aloha, 
Brown Gal, and Grass Shack; a sud- 
den switch to sacred music midway; 
and back to Hawaiian briefly at the 
end. | 

I hate to think now of what it 
sounded like, for we were not really 
ready; but the audience loved it. We 
have sung at Coco Palms every Sun- 
day night since, and the concerts 


have become the talk of Hawaii. We 
still follow the original formula; this 
more than anything else delights 
the audiences. One moment our teen- 
agers are singing Hawaiian music 


and dancing a hula. The next min- 
ute they are singing Gregorian chant 
as if they had written it. 

eo armen Dragon, conductor at the 
Hollywood Bowl for many seasons, 
listened to some unedited tapes in 
Honolulu last week and left this 
statement for me to use as I see fit. 

“Any group of musically unlettered 
teen-agers who can successfully put 
Pupu ‘Ao Ewa and Palestrina on the 
same record, as St. Catherine’s choir 
has done, verges on genius.” 

During rehearsals, the “geniuses” 
often drive me mad. Running 
through a number involves: 1. Three 
minutes to muffle them down to 
where at least those in front can hear 
me give the opening key (everything 
is a capella), 2. At least two false 
starts while everyone finds out that 
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we are now working on Hanohano 
Hanalei instead of O Bone Jesu. 3. 
Four takes on the opening measure 
until we get a good attack and every- 
body is convinced that it isn’t con 
gusto. 

I still have to check carefully to 
be sure that no one chews gum dur- 
ing a concert; and they constantly 
upstage me with their whispering. 
Even with the help of Uncle Ben 
and Auntie Lorraine (my top ser- 
geant and his wife), we achieve only 
medioc re success in these and related 
matters. 

But to see and hear them measure 
up when the chips are down, to turn 
around and find 32 smiles and 64 
eyes riveted on me, to hear their 
superb Palestrina attacks and exits is 
worth a hundred disappointments 
over wasted time and energy. 

Besides our regular Sunday Mass- 
es and our weekly concerts at the 
Coco Palms lodge we have sung 28 
concerts in Honolulu, most of them 
at the Hawaiian Village hotel. These 
trips are venturesome undertakings 
(plane fare is over $800) and hard 
work. On our most recent trip, three 
weeks ago, the choir sang four con- 
certs, one funeral Mass, and one 
wedding; made one short radio ap- 
pearance; chalked up six hours of 
rehearsal; and spent ten hours in a 
recording studio. We checked in 
Tuesday noon at the Hawaiian Vil- 
lage, where there are five swimming 
pools and 300 or 400 yards of lovely 
beach, but the choir didn’t get its 
first swim until late Friday night. 
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The record may be purchased 
for $3.98 plus 40¢ postage from 
St. Catherine’s Choir, Box 78, 


Kapaa, Kauai, Hawaii. 


We had less than two weeks to 
prepare for the recording. I chose 
15 numbers that we know best, 
Hawaiian, sacred, and secular, and 
we went over them note by note. 
Those days summed up ev erything 
we had suffered together since our 
very first rehearsal. I alternately 
raged and pleaded. They wept, 
crumbled, and sang themselves 
hoarse. 

There were laughs, also. During 
one recording session Johnny Mercer 
and his wife came in and were quiet- 
ly listening to our agonized efforts to 
“take” on Stella Matutina. 


vet a 20 rd 
I finally decided to help the tenors by 
changing the key. This always re- 


quires outside assistance; but there 
it was at hand in the person of one 
of America’s most popular composers. 
I turned to him and asked, “Please, 
Johnny, how many flats in the key 

of A flat?” His blank stare will live 
with me always. When we finally 
finished laughing, we felt better. If 
he didn’t know, then maybe we 
weren't so bad. 

Our original intention was to press 
1,000 records to sell at Coco Palms. 
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I was advised, however, by the re- 
cording-studio personnel, that the 
record would warrant something 
more. With nothing to lose, I did 
some tentative promotion. The re- 
sults were fantastic. Before the tapes 
were edited we had firm orders for 
2,000 albums, tentative orders for 
another 1,500—and a net profit of 
almost $3,000. 

The choir's hard work has paid 
off. They add a very respectable sum 
to our parish building fund every 
few months. We always sing for fun, 
but nearly always for money, too, 
We ask for and receive as much as 
$600 for a single concert. 

There are three churches in my 
parish: the main church, St. Cather- 
ine’s, and two missions. Three new 
churches now have been built to re- 
place them. They are very beautiful, 
considered by some (including me ) 
to be the most beautiful in the 
islands. There is still a debt to pay, a 
parish hall and rectory to build, a 
larger grade school, and some day a 
high school. 

But now we have made a record. 
And we are going to make another, 
and after that another. Someday we 
are going to have a brand new St. 
Catherine’s plant (school, hall, con- 
vent, rectory) most of it built and 
paid for by a bunch of teen-age boys 
and girls. ‘They probably still won’t 
hse how to read music. 


Movie producer: one who thinks his lucky 


stars should thank him. 


Maurice Seitter. 





By Robert J. Smithdas 


Condensed from the book* 





Life at My Fingertips (ID 


I leave the institutions behind and 
find a useful place in the world 


OST OF MY LIFE has been spent 
in darkness and silence. At 
the age of five, I was stricken with 
cerebral meningitis which took away 
my sight and eventually my hearing. 
Yet I was fortunate in havi ing un- 
derstanding parents. They saw > that 
I received the best available medical 
care and education. They sent me 
first to the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind in Pittsburgh, 
then to the internationally famous 
Perkins Institution in Watertown, 
Mass. Above all, they kept hope 
alive by assuring me that God was 
ever at my finger tips, ready to lead 
me safely through the darkness. 

After my graduation from Perkins, 
I was admitted to the Industrial 
Home for the Blind in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., for vocational training. There 
for the first time I made real friends 
and learned to do useful work. 

At my first two schools I had been 
mainly confined to the premises for 
my own safety, but at the me I dis- 
covered that most of the students got 
about very freely with the help of a 
cane and some special instruction. | 


*@ 1958 by Robert J. Smithdas and Dana Lee 
Ave., New 
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Thomas. 


Was impatient to master the art my- 
self; I hated having to ask someone 
to go out to the stores to buy what I 
needed. 

Once I had mastered the cane for 
local trips, the mB assigned an in- 
structor to teach me the intricacies of 
foot travel over greater distances. 
Eventually he decided that I was 
ready to travel the subway. 
“You'll be on your own today, Bob. 
I'll be trailing ‘about 50 feet behind 
you. Now, what I want you to do is 
this: walk to the Nostrand Ave. sta- 
tion, go down, and find the turnstile. 
Then locate the platform at the bot- 
tom of the stairs.” 

He handed me several cards on 
which were printed instructions. 
“Wait on the platform until someone 
comes to you and offers help,” he ex- 
plained. “Show him your first card. 
It says, ‘Please help me onto the train 
to Queens plaza.’ When you're on 
the train, show your second card to a 
passenger; it tells him to help you off 
at the Queens station. Then stay on 
the platform and tap your cane until 
you assistance. Your third 


on 


receive 
Reprinted with permission of Double- 
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card will get you onto the Brooklyn 
train back to Nostrand; and while 
you're on it, show some passenger 
your fourth card, and he'll help ) you 
to get off at the right station.’ 

We started out. Everything seem- 
ed to go smoothly; a passerby put me 
on the plaza train, and another help- 
ed me off at my destination. Then 
the trouble began. 

As I stood on the platform waiting 
for the return train to Brooklyn, | 
held out the third card and tapped 
my cane. A man grabbed my arm. I 
was aware of the vibrating roar of an 
approaching train. I followed the 
stranger meekly into the subway 
car. I sat down beside the person 
who had helped me aboard and 


reached for my fourth and final card. 


I held it up for him to read. He made 
no response. I pointed to the card. 
Still no reply. Minutes passed. I be- 
came increasingly uneasy. Suddenly 
the instructor who had been trailing 
me came rushing up. 


“Bob, this is horrible! The man 
who helped you on the train is blind! 
He has a seeing-eye dog with him.” 

I was aghast. “You mean he can’t 
read my card?” 

“No, and he’s been talking to you! 
He’s been getting angrier by the 
minute because you seemed un- 
friendly after the help he had given 


you. Just let me explain to him.” 


Now nat I could get about with 
a cane, my active out-of-doors life 
helped me make a better adjustment 
to the physical world. I even became 
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interested in deep-sea fishing in the 
waters off Long Island. I was intro- 
duced to fishing casually enough. 
One afternoon Lou Bettica, chief of 
the deaf-blind department at the 
home, asked me if I would like to 
join a group of blind people who 
were going fishing out of Sheeps- 
head bay. 

“We're thinking of starting a club. 
We hope to find out whether fish- 
ing is practical for our men. Would- 
n’t you like to come along?” 

The thought of going out on the 
open ocean was tempting. I didn’t 
care whether I fished or not; I was 
excited over the prospect of walking 
a deck and feeling the sting of salt 
spray against my face. 

Our boat, Amphion I, was about 
40 feet long. I wandered about the 
deck and cabin, investigating every- 
thing. When the engine throbbed 
into life, I could feel the vibrations 
through the deck. I walked the gent- 
ly sloping planks until I stood as far 
forward as I could go; and as the 
motor gathered force and the craft 
slid away from the dock, I felt the 
exhilarating lift of the prow as it 
nosed into the bay. 

Out in the channel we encounter- 
ed rough water. Spume struck me on 
the cheeks. The air was clean smell- 
ing; the boat beneath my feet was 
dipping and yawing. I loved it all. 

We stopped to fish. Someone gave 
me a hand line. I soon discovered 
that fishing required more skill than 
I had anticipated. I took up my posi- 
tion next to Mr. Keane. 
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“Have you caught anything yet?” 

“Yes, Bob, I’ve been catching quite 
a few.” 

“But I can’t seem to feel any bites.’ 

“Just keep moving your line up 
and down. The fish will come soon 
enough.” 

I moved it up and down until my 
arm ached. Once I thought I had 
something; it proved to be someone 
else’s sinker. Halfway through the 
afternoon, I gave up the idea of fish- 
ing and stretched out on top of the 
cabin. But I had caught the fishing 
fever, and it wasn’t long before I 
went out again. 

This day the fish struck swiftly. I 
would drop the line down, and al- 
most as soon as it touched bottom I 
would feel a strike. Quickly lifting 
the tip of my rod a few inches, I 
would have a fish on my line within 
seconds, At noon, when I laid my 
tackle aside for lunch, I had caught 
more than 40 bass and porgies. 

Most memorable of all the fishing 
trips I participated in began quietly 
enough. One calm, cloudy October 
morning, we sailed out, 25 of us, 
aboard the 38-foot Phil, Jr., skipper- 
ed by Buster Brimlow. But we 
caught only a few porgies. There 
seemed to be millions of burgalls 
about. Burgalls are inferior fish that 
steal bait from hooks. 

Late in the afternoon the bell 
sounded for our return. The motor 
started, muttered a bit, then died. 

I called to Lou Bettica, “What's 
the matter? Are we having engine 
trouble?” 


? 
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“Don’t know yet, but I don’t think 
it’s serious.” 

“How long will we stay?” 

“T have no idea.” 

The boat rocked back and forth, 
heaving with the incoming tide. 
Now that the fishing was over, I was 
aware of the autumn chill. 

Again I asked Lou how long he 
thought we would be stranded. 

“No one knows. Buster has just 
radioed the Coast Guard. We can’t 
do much now except wait.” 

“But can’t he repair the motor?” 

“The flywheel won’t mesh. We'll 
have to sit here until a Coast Guard 
cutter comes.” 

Seven o'clock came and went; at 
eight o'clock it was dusk. Harry, one 
of us who was able to see a little, 
muttered, “No good. A storm is 
brewing. I fear we are in a bad place. 
I hope the Coast Guard gets here 
soon.” 

Under continual exposure to the 
damp chill of the water and night, 
all our tempers were becoming fraz- 
zled. The atmosphere was charged 
with tension. 

After ten o'clock I turned to Lou 
and asked, “Can you see anything?” 

“No, I never saw such blacliness 
in my life.” Lou wagged his head un- 
happily. 

Tired and hungry, I decided to go 
down into the cabin. All the seats 
were taken; men were sitting with 
their legs sprawled in every direc- 
tion, exhausted by the long wait. 

Time passed, the darkness grew. 


The Phil, Jr. dipped and yawed in a 
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graceful little minuet. Whenever 
there was a more decided lurch, the 
folding chairs rolled from side to 
side. I “kept trving to balance myself 
against the sudden tilting of the 
deck whenever we hit a stronger 
squall, but it was no use. Several 
times I fell against Arthur Croft, 
who sat next to me. After a while I 
fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I felt my watch. 
Midnight. We had been at sea 16 
hours! I went on deck. 

Buster came over 
How do you feel?” 

“Not bad.” 

He patted my shoulder, and I felt 
him turn to scan the darkness. I sat 
down on a life preserver and lit a 
cigarette. Then Buster was pound- 


“This is rough. 


ing me on the back. 

“The Coast Guard cutter is com- 
ing!” announced Lou jubilantly. 
“We can see the searchlights.” 

A rope was thrown to the waiting 


cutter. Then the cutter swung in be- 
hind and began pushing us along. 
On the pier, we had some hot 
coffee. It was nearly 5 a. m. I decided 
to stay up until breakfast was served 
at seven. As I started down to the 
dining room, I stopped at a window 
and put out my hand to test the 
weather. The wind was rising, and 
rain was falling heavily. We had j just 
managed to bea -at the storm home. 


I wap ENTERED the 1B to learn a 
trade so that I could earn my own 
living. Yet for years I had dreamed 
of going to college. My chances 
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didn’t look good. Only one deaf- 
blind person had ever completed col- 
lege studies: Helen Keller. The com- 
mon lot of the deaf-blind was to 
spend their lives at manual labor. 

The staff of the mB knew of my 
ambition. One day George Keane, 
who had been keeping an eye on my 
training, called me into his office. 

“Bob, we've given you just about 
every psychological test available, 
and we think you are capable of do- 
ing college work.” 

Mr. Salmon, our director, got in 
touch with Father Donahue, presi- 
dent of St. John’s college in Brook- 
lyn. He and Dean Mey er were 
frankly skeptical, but they decided to 
give me a chance. Much more was 
at stake than the future of one per- 
son. If I failed it would be all the 
more difficult for others like me to go 
on to higher learning. 

I would need a student companion 
who would accompany me to classes, 
spell out lectures into my hand, and 
translate lessons into Braille. Mr. 
Keane found such a person in John- 
ny Spainer, who was to spend the 
next nine years with me as my guide 
and friend. 

“Bob,” said Mr. Keane as he intro- 
duced us to each other on July 5, 
“you'll have to teach Johnny all he 
will need to know before college 
opens in September.” 

That night, Johnny and I began 
our studies together. He was obvi L 
ously uneasy, and I was strangely 
hesitant myself in the presence of 
this young man who was to be my 
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eyes and ears in the college adven- 
ture. He was just out of high school; 
he would take precisely the same 
courses that I did. 

I began by teaching him the man- 
ual alphabet. He learned the entire 
system in a few hours. But Braille 
was not so easy for him. Each day, 
after finishing my matmaking in the 
1HB shop, | would hurry to my room 
to supervise Johnny’s studies. There 
was an endless stream of paper work, 
scores of mistakes to correct. 

At times the whole project seemed 
grotesque. I would awake at night 
in a sweat, and wonder what I was 
letting myself in for. 1 knew that St. 
John’s would not be like any school 
I had ever attended. Would I be able 
to do research? Write original essays? 
Could I depend on John to give me 


the gist of the lectures? 


Sr. Joun’s COLLEGE, founded 50 
years ago by the Vincentian Fathers, 
has the mellow atmosphere of a 
school that has sunk its spiritual roots 
deep into the past. 

My first day was unexciting. We 
freshmen were given one orientation 
lecture after another. John quickly 
felt the strain of writing the manual 
alphabet continuously. His wrists be- 
came stiff, and he often shook his 
hands loosely to free the muscles 
from their tenseness. For myself, I 
found that sitting for hours while 
people whom I could neither see nor 
hear are delivering wordy speeches 
can prove mighty boring. 

After assembly, we hurried across 
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to the chapel. The fresh air had the 
crisp, bracing quality so common to 
September. We entered, and I knelt 
in one of the pews. All at once, mem- 
ories crowded into my mind. I re- 
membered how my father, on his 
way home from the steel mill, had 
visited the Monastery of the Little 
Flower each week to pray for me, 
and how he brought back a tiny vial 
of blessed chrism. which mother ap- 
plied to my eyes and ears each night 
as she tucked me into bed. Only now 
I realized how many w hispered pray- 
ers had gone with me in my sleep. 
My mother and dad had placed their 
trust in God that I would never be 
stranded in my night. And now I was 
kneeling in the chapel of St. John’s, 
ready to ) begin the great adventure of 
college. He had brought me this far 
in his mercy. 

Gradually John and I settled into 
the college routine. We had classes 
five days a week. In addition to trans- 
lating classroom discussions, John 
took lecture notes for both of us and 
Brailled mine for me after class. Dur- 
ing lectures, he spelled into my hand. 
At first we missed a lot, but as he 
gained speed with the manual alpha- 
bet, more information was commu- 
nicated to me. After class, I pored 
over my bulky Braille books, strug- 
gling to memorize the facts. Time 
and again I was tempted to give up 
and return to safe, known things. 

One night I excused myself from 
a social evening with Johnny and the 
boys and went to my room to type a 
history paper. I spent four hours on 
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the job. When I handed the papers 
to Johnny for typographical correc- 
tion, I said with a sigh of relief, “It 
took all evening, but it was worth it 
to get that paper done.” He didn’t 
have the heart to tell me that the 
sheets were totally blank. I had taken 
out the ribbon while cleaning the 
typewriter that morning and had for- 
gotten to replace it. 

Cut off as I was, I sometimes 
found class lectures intolerably bor- 
ing. In one class, we were studying 
the lives of great philosophers. After 
following for about 15 minutes, I set- 


tled my self comfortably, and started 
on a detective story I had in my brief 
case. Suddenly John tapped my arm. 
“Father Brown wants to know 
what you're reading. He says you 


look too contented —just like a 
Cheshire cat.” 

“It’s nothing special,” 
evasively. 

“Don’t tell me. Tell Father Brown. 
He’s waiting.” 

There was nothing else but to 
hand over the book. Father Brown 
glanced at the title and came over to 
me. | put up my hand to read his lips. 
He was smiling. “So you're reading a 
murder story here?” he said. “Why 
aren't you studying philosophy?” 

m already know how the life of 
Spinoza turns out, Father. But I don’t 
know how this detective story will 
end.” 

“If you need something to occupy 
your time, I can give you an essay 
to write,” he offered. 

“That won't be necessary, Father,” 


I replied 
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Biwi 
I said hastily, putting away the book. 
In February, the midyear grades 
were posted, and I was delighted to 
find that I was in the upper 10% of 
the class. 


Tue sprinc of my junior year my 
faith and emotional maturity were 
put to an exacting test. I was called 
from class and told that my mother 
was dying. I reached home just be- 
fore the end. She had suffered a 
stroke, and now she, too, who had 
once been my eyes and ears, was 
speechless and sightless. 

My youngest sister Ruth, who had 

ecome a surgical nurse, had taken 
charge of the sickroom and the fam- 
ily. Ordinarily she was calm and ef- 
ficient, but now there was a tremor 
in her voice. 

She led me into the bedroom. I 
groped for my mother’s hand and 
held it. “Mother! This is Bob. Don’t 
you know me?” 

Her fingers began to move, as if in 
recognition. I released her hand gen- 
tly and moved my own up toward her 
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face. It was hot with fever and dis- 
torted with suffering. I turned away, 
sick at heart, and left the room. 

Mother had received the last sac- 
raments before I arrived. Now it was 
just a matter of waiting for the end. 
Through the small hours before 
dawn we all sat in the next room, 
drinking endless cups of coffee. We 
talked about mother: how she had 
loved neatness and order and all 
beautiful things; how she had 
watched over us, They all kept say- 
ing, “She knew you, Bob; she recog- 
nized you. It was the first time we 
have seen her move for days.” 

At six o’clock, Ruth came into the 
room. We understood, and followed 
her into the sickroom. “Look, Bob,” 
Ruth said to me. “Mother is smiling!” 
For a moment I felt that calm, im- 
perturbable face, knowing that this 
was the last smile my mother would 
ever share with us. 

That was the same year I met Bet- 
ty. During the summer, the mp, with 
an eye to my postgraduate career, 
had sent John and me to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s school of special 
education for courses in the vocation- 
al rehabilitation of the blind. Betty, 
now in her senior year, was taking a 
course in occupational therapy. As at 
most summer sessions, there was a 
good deal of socializing and recrea- 
tion, and dances were held every 
weekend at the student center. 

I didn’t much care for the dances, 
but I went along with John. I had 
settled myself in a comfortable chair 
in the corner and was smoking my 
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pipe when he came up to me. 
“There’s a girl here who says she'd 
like to meet you.” 

“Sorry, old chap. Please thank her 
for the thought, but I think I'll just 
sit here and meditate upon my vir- 
tues.” 

“She wants to talk to you,” John 
persisted. “Can’t you say hello?” 

Just then Betty sat down beside 
me and took my hand. “How are you, 
Bob?” she asked. 

Betty and I became close friends. 
She had volunteered to help out in 
the special dining room set aside for 
us blind students. She would come 
over to my table and talk to me after 
meals. 

One day I asked John, as casually 
as I could, “What does Betty look 
like?” 

“So you're interested, are you? 
Well, she’s athletic looking, she has 
chestnut hair, blue eyes, I think, and 
a pleasant face. And she has lots of 
personality.” ” 

“I know all about the personality,” 
I replied. “I only wanted to know if 
she is reasonably nice to look at.” 

Before long Betty and I were going 
to all the dances together, but always 
as part of a group. Halfway through 
the summer I got up courage to ask 
her for a date, just the two of us, at 
the Huron for sherry and steaks. 

“I'd love to go, Bob,” she said. “I 
thought you were never going to in- 
Vite me.” 

We found a table in the corner 
where we could catch a faint breeze 
from the window. The sherry calmed 
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my nervousness so that I could talk 
with reasonable freedom. But I had 
difficulty in cutting my steak. 

“Let me do that for you.” Betty 
took the knife away. “You'll be cut- 
ting up your necktie soon.” 

I doubt whether I have ever eaten 
a dinner with more fastidious care. 
When coffee and dessert arrived, I 
felt more comfortable. 

Afterwards we went to Goodison 
Hall, where Betty lived. Betty sat 
down at the piano inthe reception 
room and played to entertain me. I 
stood with my hand resting on the 
vibrating surface of the instrument. 

“You are playing the Moonlight 
Sonata,” I remarked. 

She dropped her hands from the 
keyboard and turned to me. “You can 
recognize it?” 

“Yes. After all, a sense of hearing 
is merely the vibration of the tym- 
panum in the ear. Even though fin- 
ger tips are not so sensitive, they can 
pick up a lot of vibration, like lip 
reading or music.” 

In the following weeks, Betty and 


J went out quite frequently, and she 
learned the manual alphabet. I learn- 
ed that she was the daughter of a 
country lawyer in Indiana. One of 
her brothers was studying law, the 
other was in a seminary. 

We came to talk about everything 
under the stars: Betty’s plans for be- 
coming an occupational therapist, 
what I would do when I finished at 
St. John’s. Once Betty asked, “Have 
you ever thought of getting married 
some day, Bob?” 

“What is this?” I joked. “A pro- 
posal?” 

“Of course not. But everyone 
thinks of things like that.” 

“I still have to finish college, Bet. 
And the future seems so uncertain.” 
“But what about after college?” 

“I don’t know. I had a rather old- 
fashioned upbringing. I’d feel an ob- 
ligation to give a girl all the happi- 
ness I could, and I’m not sure I'd be 
equal to it. I hate being dependent. 
When I think of the problems, how 
much I would need to rely on the 
girl I married, I feel that I would be 
a heel to marry.” 

In the end, my romance with Bet- 
ty came to nothing. She wrote to me 
several times during that summer, 
but I couldn’t make up my mind to 
respond. Two years passed before I 
summoned up enough courage to 
write myself. 

A week later I received a reply 
telling about her marriage and the 
birth of her first son. I was delighted 
for Betty: she deserves so much from 


life. And I feel deeply that there will 
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be another Betty some day for me; 
that I will find happiness i in building 
a family; and I look forward eagerly 
to the challenges it will bring. 

Came the day toward which my 
entire schooling had been pointing, 
my graduation from St. John’s. The 
morning of my final examinations, 
Lou Bettica, my old friend from 
the 1B, and I walked home together. 
The sunshine was warm, and under 
the trees near the park the air smelled 
dusty and dry and clear. I hadn’t 
slept well for the last two weeks, and 
now the feeling of relief was so great 
I could scarcely express it. 

But I felt nostalgic, too. Four years 
is a long time, and I had come to 
look upon St. John’s with fondness. 
I kept recalling the rickety creak of 
the old floors, the worn treads of the 
stairs that had been pounded by 
thousands of students’ feet. Colleges 
always have a special, personal at- 
mosphere about them; they are like 
old friends, growing grayer and 
friendlier with time. 

Through the years I have re- 
mained close to my own family. 
Since mother died, I have visited my 
father often to lessen his loneliness. 
Mother had nurtured in me an un- 
dying love of home, and her death 
only served to strengthen it, for her 
presence really never seemed to leave 
our house. 

My visits are at Christmas and in 
summer-vacation time. I always ar- 
rive in Pittsburgh late at night, but 
father is always on hand to greet me. 
As soon as he hears my sister Olga’s 
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excited voice, he pads down the stairs 
in his old slippers, his warm, capable 
hand outstretched for mine. 

Out in the kitchen Olga sets to 
brewing coffee and fixing a light 
lunch. Her husband Joe comes down 
to join us, and we sit up half the 
night discussing all that has hap- 
pened since I saw them last. 

In the morning the children come 
trooping into my room. Jimmy, 
Olga’s youngest, hurtles onto my bed 
with a laugh. Patty is there, too, very 
much a lady for her ten years; and 
Joey, the eldest, with his mass of soft, 
curly hair. It seems incredible to me 
that, only a few years back, I had 
held each one in my arms, a ‘bundle 
of wriggling infant life. 

At present I am 33 years old, a 
public-relations counselor and lectur- 
er. In a busy year I appear on lec- 
ture platforms all over the country, 
addressing business leaders, civic 
groups, and housewives on behalf of 
the deaf and blind. 

I ask my fellow Americans to give 
handicapped people the chance to 
earn their own way as productive hu- 
man beings. I urge all who will listen 
to me to give others the opportunity 
I was offered; to grant this not only to 
the deaf-blind but to other disabled 
people, whose arms and legs and 
nervous systems might be tw isted be- 
yond repair but whose minds are as 
sound as a silver dollar. 

I know that any man can be lifted 
from the deepest abyss if people re- 
fuse to give up on him, and if he 
himself refuses to strike his colors. 
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What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER: 
To the Editor: While visiting Washington, D.C., recently, I 


had a chance to attend a service in a Greek Uniate Catholic 
church. I understand that this is one of several groups owing 
allegiance to the Pope at Rome. 

I would be interested in knowing more about these rites. How 
many are there? How do their Masses and worship differ from 
those of the Roman Catholics? How did they come about? 

Wayne Kastl. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


At least 20 groups of churches in the world, Wayne, are gen- 
erally called Eastern rites. They are thoroughly Catholic “but 
differ widely from the Western or Roman rite in language, cere- 
monies, customs, and traditions. The Eastern churches are usual- 
ly classified into five general rites, because of similarities of 
history or ceremonies: Byzantine, Alexandrian, Antiochian, 
Armenian, and Chaldean. 

Many American Catholics are surprised to learn that there are 
10 million real Catholics in the world who receive Holy Com- 
munion under the forms of both bread and wine; baptize their 
babies by immersion and confirm them as part of the same cere- 
mony; and make the sign of the cross from the right shoulder to 
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the left. Many of their priests are 
married men, and most of them wear 
long beards. Many of them still use 
the old Julian calendar, which is 13 
days behind our Gregorian calendar; 
thus, they celebrate Christmas on 
our Jan. 7. And when they recite the 
Our Father they conclude it: “For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory... .” 

A study of the Eastern churches 
would greatly broaden our grasp of 
history and geography, give us a bet- 
ter understanding of the unity and 
universality of the Church of Christ, 
and teach us needed humility. Mem- 
bers of the Roman rite belong to a 
majority group; they are 40 times as 
numerous as all Eastern Catholics to- 
gether. And majorities are likely to 
be proud. 

It would be salutary for Roman- 
rite Catholics to realize that these 
Eastern rites are as sacred and ven- 
erable as their own, and that some 
of them are more ancient. They are 
no less Catholic, no less pleasing to 
God, and no less a part of the mysti- 
cal Body. Only in numbers are West- 
ern Catholics more important than 
they. And in the early centuries they 
outnumbered Catholics of the West. 

The majority of these Eastern 
Catholic churches are well represent- 
ed in the U.S.; it is strange that so 
many of us know so little about them. 
You live in Skokie, Ill., Wayne, so 
you would have to travel only a few 
miles from your home to find a va- 
riety of Eastern churches: Chaldean, 
Melkite, Maronite, Ukrainian, and 
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Ruthenian, including Hungarian 
and Croatian. They are all in Chi- 
cago. 

A Roman-rite Catholic might go 
to Confession, receive Communion, 
or assist at Mass in any of them. He 
would find their ceremonies strange 
at first, and would be confused by 
their use of Syriac, Arabic, and an- 
cient Slavonic languages; but he 
would probably find several of them 
using English, too, at least for part 
of the Mass, which they call the 
Sacred Liturgy. 

If the visitor watched carefully he 
would find in their Liturgy many of 
the same features which are in the 
Roman Mass: readings from the 
Scripture, the Creed, the Sanctus, 
the Consecration and Elevation, the 
Pater Noster, the breaking of the 
Sacred Bread, and the Communion. 
Most of the churches use leavened 
bread, which they mingle with the 
species of wine; and they give Com- 
munion with a golden spoon. But no 
matter what the rite, it is the same 
Sacrifice which Jesus first offered on 
Calvary; and He is received whole 
and entire under one species or two. 

A Roman-rite Catholic would not 
be permitted to have his children 
baptized or confirmed in one of the 
Eastern churches, except for a pecu- 
liar reason and with special permis- 
sion. But neither could a member of 
one of these churches bring his chil- 
dren to a Latin parish to be baptized, 
without similar permission, as long 
as there is one of his own churches 
nearby. The Church is strict about 
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this so that the different rites will be 
kept intact, and that no efforts may 
be made to take members from one 
to the other; Baptism is a sign of 
membership. 

A Latin Catholic might wish to 
marry a girl of Eastern rite. The 
Church w ould bless such a marriage 
joyfully, but she would insist that it 
take place in his parish rather than 
hers. On the other hand, if his sister 
wished to marry a man from one 
such parish, the marriage would take 
place in the Eastern rite. In either 
case, the bride might join the rite of 
her husband, or retain her own rite, 
according to her preference. But the 
husband could not join the wife’s 
rite without special permission from 
Rome; and the children would be- 
long to the rite of their father. 

In general, every Catholic belongs 


to the ancestral rite of his fathers; 
and no one can transfer to another 
rite without permission of the Holy 
See. 

I once knew a young woman of 
Eastern rite who wished to join the 
Carmelites. She had grown up in a 
Xoman-rite parish, and knew noth- 
ing of her own Eastern Church, but 
the Carmelites could not accept her 
until she had received sanction from 
Rome. She obtained it easily, but it 
was so worded that when she later 
left the convent, before profession, 
she returned automatically to her 
Eastern rite. 

You do not tell me, Wayne, in 
which church you attended services 
in Washington. Two groups of the 
Ruthenian Byzantine rite are repre- 
sented there, and throughout our 
country generally.* The larger group 
is called Ukrainian. Its members 
came to this country from Galicia, on 
the northern slopes of the Carpathi- 
an mountains. It was a part of the 
Austrian Empire when our early im- 
migrants came from there, about 
1880. Then, after the lst World 
War, it was given to Poland. Now it 
is divided between Poland and the 
Ukrainian state of Soviet Russia. Its 
members have known much persecu- 
tion. 

Two Ukrainian dioceses, more 
properly called apostolic exarchies, 


exist in the U.S., one in Philadel- 


*The Byzantine rites are those which developed 
in various lands and languages under the influ- 
ence of the Church at Constantinople—ancient 
Byzantium. They are often called Greek 
Churches, but the name is inaccurate. Byzantine 
is better. 
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phia and the other in Stamford, 
Conn. They have 177 parishes in 21 
states, besides the District of Colum- 
bia, with nearly 300 priests and more 
than 300,000 members. They are the 
largest Eastern-rite church in the 
world; before the 2nd World War 
they had 5 or 6 million members. 

The other Ruthenians in Wash- 
ington came originally from the 
southern side of the Carpathian 
mountains, Their early immigrants 
came largely from the Kingdom of 
Hungary, that area which is now 
eastern Czechoslovakia. Their apos- 
tolic exarchy, at Pittsburgh, includes 
also Byzantine- rite Hungarians and 
Croatians. They have 188 parishes 
in 14 states, with 214 priests and 
nearly 150,000 members. Before the 
war they numbered well over a mil- 
lion throughout the world. 

The Ukrainians and Ruthenians 
are very similar in rite and racial or- 
igins, but quite distinct in national 
traditions and customs. Both use the 
eg Slavonic language in their Litur- 

but the Ruthenians retain the 
st me 43 letters which were de- 
vised by Sts. Cyril and Methodius in 
the 9th century, while the Ukrain- 
ians have simplified it to 34 letters. 
The Ruthenians in the U.S. now 
use English for many parts of their 
Liturgy, and have generally adopted 
the Gregorian calendar. 

Numerically the next most impor- 
tant rite in the U.S. is the Maronite. 
I first learned of this rite when I was 
studying canon law in Rome. On my 


right in class was a dark-bearded 
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young priest from Lebanon, who had 
sharp. eyes, quick wit, and a friendly 
manner. His breviary reminded me 
of the Koran—though I had never 
seen the Koran. He told me that it 
was printed in ancient Syriac, a 
language akin to the Aramaic used 
by our Lord. They use this language 
together with Arabic in their Liturgy. 
He was proud of the fact that no 
heretics or schismatics use his rite; 
all Maronites are Catholic. They are 
the largest Christian group in Syria, 
and have 43 parishes in the U.S. 
After the Ruthenians’ the next 
largest Byzantine church is the Ro- 
manians’. Their rite is very similar to 
the Ruthenian, except that they use 
their own Romanian language in it. 
They have 17 churches in the US.; 
the original members came from 
Transylvania, which was then a part 
of the Austro- Hungarian Empire. 
An outstanding cardinal during 
the recent conclave was Gregory 
Peter XV Cardinal Agagianian, Pa- 
triarch of Cilicia of the Armenians, 
and successor to Cardinal Stritch as 
prosecretary of the Congregation of 
the Propagation of the Faith. 
Cardinal Agagianian’s rite is quite 
distinct from all others, and his peo- 
ple are widely scattered in various 
parts of the world. Their original 
homeland is now part of the ussr; 
their chief center is now Syria. Be- 
fore his recent return to Rome Card- 
inal Agagianian lived near Beirut. 
The majority of Armenian people 
are schismatics who use the same 
Liturgy as the Catholics. They all 
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use the Armenian language in their 
ceremonies. We have six Armenian 
Catholic parishes in the U.S. 

Cardinal Tappouni also helped 
elect Pope John. Tappouni is the 
Syrian Patriarch of Antioch. In the 
7th century, after the Arab con- 
quests, most of the Syrians became 
Mohammedans; but there are still 
many Christians there, of one rite or 
another, and about half are Catho- 
lics. Cardinal Tappouni’s rite is 
sometimes called “pure” Syrian, or 
West Syrian, though it is also found 
as far east as Iraq, where the cardi- 
nal was born, and in India, where it 
is the rite of some 75,000 Thomas 
Christians, called Malankarese, who 
came back to the Catholic Church 
about 30 years ago, under their arch- 
bishop, Mar Ivanios. 

The Syrians use the ancient Syri- 
ac language for the principal parts 
of their Liturgy, but much of it is in 
Arabic or, among Indian Catholics, 
in a dialect called Malayalam. Be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 Catholics of 
this rite live in the U.S., but they 
have no church of their own. 

Tradition tells us that St. Thomas 
the Apostle went to India, and from 
earliest times evidences of Christian- 
ity have existed along the west coast 
of that great country. One large 
group, called Malabar Catholics, 
came back to the Church more than 
350 years ago. They now number a 
million and belong to the Chaldean, 
or East Syrian rite, which is also used 
by the Chaldean Catholics of Iraq. 
The U.S. has two Chaldean 
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churches, one in Chicago and one 
in Detroit. 

The Near East offers a variety of 
rites. Go to Beirut and you will find 
most of them in the same city. Many 
Catholics of the Near East, in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, belong to the 
Byzantine rite. They are called Mel- 
kites. Though they are scattered in 
various countries they are unified 
and well organized under the Patri- 
arch of Antioch, who probably has 
best claim to being the direct succes- 
sor of St. Peter in that ancient and 
venerable see. The language of their 
Liturgy is Arabic. In the U.S. there 
are 23 Melkite churches in 14 states. 

In the early centuries of the 
Church the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was widely influential. His city was 
one of the largest in the world, capi- 
tal of the rich province of Egypt. But 
heresies injured the Church of 
Egypt, and then Mohammedanism 
dealt it a stunning blow. Today 
there are only two small groups of 
poverty-stricken churches which are 
direct descendants of the Alexandri- 
an rite. One is in Egypt, where the 
native Catholics are called Copts. 
The other is in Ethiopia, where they 
are often called Abyssinians. 

The Copts use the ancient Coptic 
(Egyptian) language, with a few 
Greek words and increasing amounts 
of Arabic. The Ethiopians use an 
ancient Semitic language, called 
Ge’ez. They use drums, cymbals, 
and bells to maintain the rhythm of 
their chant. We have no Coptic or 
Ethiopian churches in the U.S. 
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I have mentioned most of the 
larger groups of Eastern churches; 
but there are still several Byzantine 
churches I have not named. These 
churches are often called Greek; but 
only one should be given this name, 
and it is very small, indeed. If you 
searched closely, Way ne, you would 
find a few Byzantine-rite Catholics 
in Greece, on Cyprus, and at Istan- 
bul. They are really Greek Catho- 
lics; we have a few in the U. S., but 
they have no church here. 

There are still a few Russian Cath- 
olics scattered through the world. 
They have two churches in Califor- 
nia and a chapel at Fordham univer- 
sity, in New York. A few years ago 


one of the priests from the a il 
center at Fordham visited our parish 
and celebrated the S 


Sacred Liturgy in 
the Byzantine rite. Our people 
packed the church, and with a little 
instruction were able to follow the 
ceremonies intelligently, to join in 
the responses and the chant, and to 
receive Holy Communion under 
both species. 

No church has a more fascinating 
history than that of the Italo-Greeks, 
who are now often called the Italo- 
Albanians. The southern part of 
Italy had been settled by the Greeks 
from the 9th century, ‘B.C. Pytha- 
goras lived in Calabria; Archimedes 
was a Sicilian. The Church in south- 
ern Italy claims foundation by the 
Apostles themselves; and it is quite 
possible that Sts. Peter and Paul 
both landed in that part of the world 
on their way to Rome. In the 8th 
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century the Byzantine rite and influ- 
ence spread in that area, and the peo- 
ple became subject to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

After the Eastern schism, in the 
11th century, the Byzantine church 
in southern Tealy gradually died out, 
but then about the year 1500 it was 
revived by immigrants from Albania. 
Today about 20 towns in Calabria 
have Byzantine churches, and about 
five in Sicily. Many members of this 
Italo-Albanian church came to the 
U.S., but they found no churches of 
their rite here, and they did not feel 
at home in the Latin churches; so 
many of them lost their faith. 

That about completes the list. Bul- 
garia has a few Catholics of Byzan- 
tine rite, and a few Catholic Serbs 
live in Yugoslavia. In theory, the 
Georgian Catholic church still ex- 
ists; but even the Georgian Orthodox 
have been largely suppressed by the 
communists. Most of the Slavic Cath- 
olics have been severely persecuted, 
and their churches have become 
largely disorganized behind the iron 
curtain. 

In Rome, a special congregation 
takes care of the needs of the various 
Eastern Churches. The venerable 
Cardinal Tisserant, dean of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, is sec- 
retary of this congregation. During 
the past ten years various books of 
a revised canon law have been issued 
by the Holy See for all Catholics of 
the Eastern rites.. This new law does 
not aim to change their ancient and 
proper customs. It rather tries to pre- 
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serve intact their traditional differ- 
ences of rite, and keep them from 
becoming Latinized—especially in 
countries like our own where the 
Eastern Catholics are a small minori- 
ty, and are often subject to Latin 
bishops. 

A rite is a collection of services or 
ceremonies by which we seek to wor- 
ship God and sanctify our souls. 
Jesus gave us the essentials of the 
Mass and the sacraments; these can 
never be changed; they are common 
to all rites. But He did not give the 
ceremonies which surround these es- 
sentials to make them solemn and 
impressive. These developed by pop- 
ular practice; but in the course 
of centuries these popular practices 
gradually became uniform in certain 
areas—standardized by the influence 
of the great centers of authority: the 
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Patriarchates of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Jeru- 
salem. 

The Church has never tried, 
Wayne, to impose general uniformi- 
ty of rite. Her essential unity requires 
that all her members, everywhere, 
have the same faith and morals, be- 
long to the same mystical Body, 
and be united to the same visi- 
ble head on earth. Languages, cere- 
monies, specific prayers, and popular 
customs are not essential. It is the 
Church which counts, not the rite. 
The motto of the Church has always 
been, in words which I think come 
from St. Augustine: “Unity in es- 
sentials, freedom in nonessentials, 
and charity in all things.” Her indi- 
vidual members would do well to 
follow her lead in all three phases of 
her motto. 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


When a sailor in a naval swimming class refused to dive from a 15-foot platform, 
the instructor asked scornfully, “What would you do if you were that high on 


a sinking ship?” 


“Sir,” replied the boot, 


“T’d wait for it to sink about ten feet more.” 


Frances Benson. 


The army recruits were participating in field maneuvers. One group was detailed 
to put the local railway station out of commission. After a time one of the um- 

pires appe ‘ared and addressed the young man who appeared to be in charge. 
“Have you blown up this station?” he asked. 


“No, sir,” replied the recruit, pointing to a large sack. “But we have confiscated 
all the tickets.” Manhattan Inter-Mountain Press (17 July ’58). 
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Little Flowers of St. Francis 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 





r. Francis oF Assisi has 
S caught the mind and heart 
of the world, both in the 
Church and out of it. 

The man who said, “Christianity 
is fine but it has never been tried,” is 
refuted by St. Francis and his little 
band who walked the white roads of 
Umbria. They were fools of Christ 
in a world which scorned the foolish- 
ness of the Gospel. 

That was why the Acts of St. 
Francis, first set down in Latin by 
Brother Ugolino about 100 years 
after St. Francis died, were copied 
and sent about the medieval world. 

The next important step came with 
a partial Italian text of the Acts, 
which we know as the Fioretti or 
Little Flowers of St. Francis. The 
writer was anonymous. He has re- 
mained so, but his beautiful style and 
storytelling abilities rank him with 
the giants of Italian literature. 

The first printed edition of the 
Fioretti was published in 1472, in 
Milan. It was a sensation, and it was 
followed by 16 editions before the 
century ended. Since that time, the 
work has been translated into nearly 
every language, and is the second 
most popular Seok ; in the world, next 


only to the Bible. 











English translations have been 
translations of the first editions of 
the Fioretti. They have failed to 
give the entire story set down in the 
Latin text of the Acts. 

Now Raphael Brown, with great 
labor and love, has gone back to the 
texts of the Acts to bring us a really 
splendid new translation with 19 sec- 
tions never before translated into 
English. This new material rounds 
out the story of St. Francis and his 
favorite companions. It is phrased in 
strong vernacular, and has a com- 
pelling appeal to every reader who 
loves realistic writing informed with 
high poetry. 

On his first visit to the gift hermi- 
tage on Mt. Alverna Francis had a 
few companions. Their guide was a 
peasant. 

“And as they drew near to the peak 
that forms Mt. Alverna itself, it 
pleased St. Francis to rest for a while 
under a certain oak tree standing by 
a path that is still there now. 

“While resting under the oak tree 
St. Francis began to study the loca- 
tion and the scenery. And when he 
was absorbed in this contemplation, 
a great number of all kinds of birds 
came flying down to him with joyful 
songs, twittering and fluttering their 
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wings. And they surrounded St. 
Francis in such a way that some of 
them settled on his head and others 
on his shoulders and others on his 
knees, and still others on his arms 
and lap and on his hands and around 
his feet. They all showed great joy 
by their tuneful singing and happy 
movements, as if they were rejoicing 
at his coming and inviting and per- 
suading him to stay there. 

“Seeing this, his companions and 
the peasant were greatly surprised. 
St. Francis rejoiced in spirit and said 
to them: ‘My dear brothers, I believe 
it is pleasing to our Lord Jesus Christ 
that we accept a place and live a 
while on this solitary mountain, since 
our little brothers and sisters the 
birds show such joy over our com- 
. >» 
ing. 

Here is a bright thread of miracle 
and poetry woven into a homespun 
fabric of words. 

But St. Francis was more than a 
pretty legend. There was iron in the 
man. 

Once when he was in the land of 
the Saracens carrying God’s joyful 
message, St. Francis stopped at an 
inn. “And there he found a certain 
woman who was very beautiful in 
face and body but very foul in mind 
and soul. That cursed woman solicit- 
ed St. Francis to commit a most 
shameful act with her. 

“St. Francis pretended to consent, 
but on condition that the bed be the 
flames of the fireplace. And he re- 
mained there for a long time with a 
joyful face, resting on the fireplace 
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as though on flowers, but the fire did 
not burn or singe him. 

“On seeing such a miracle, that 
woman was terrified and felt remorse 
in her heart. And she not only re- 
pented her sin and evil intention but 
was perfectly converted to the faith 
of Christ, and through the merits of 
the holy Father she became so holy 
in grace that she won many souls for 
the Lord in that region.” 

In his delightful and informative 
preface, Brown says of the Fioretti: 
“These charming anecdotes about 
the Poverello and his companions 
are rich in these human-interest qual- 
ities which all popular entertainment 
and reading possess: dramatic move- 
ment, vivid personalities, and stirring 
emotion—to say nothing of delightful 
humor. Moreover, they are narrated 
with a childlike artlessness that is al- 
most akin to that of the Gospels.” 

Brown’s new translation from the 
Acts of St. Francis deserves the same 
unstinted praise. It is essentially a 
new creation, bright with the genius 
of St. Francis. 

This is a treasure of hope and love 
and wisdom that should be in every 
Catholic home. You will read it and 
reread it with unfailing delight in its 
childlike beauty. It will help you to 
walk in Christ's footsteps. 

The Little Flowers is published by 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y., at $3.95 Conly $2.95 to Catho- 
lic Digest Book Club members). To 
join the club, write to the Catholic 
Digest Book Club, CD82, 100 Sixth 
Ave., New York City 13. 
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Leather Edition ($12.50) with gold edges, gold stamping. THE Bm gape The Five Joyful, Sor- 
rowfu 

illustrated in full color of 

taking beauty. 

PICTURES OF THE SAINTS. 82 full-page, 

full-color portraits. 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS. Full-color 

illustrations — with apjropriate 





If you now wish to make full payment, avoiding prayers. 

carrying and postal charges, enclose $6.00 (or $12.50 LIFE OF CHRIST. 47 full-color paint- 
for DeLuxe Edition). Send full payment on Orders ings illustrating the Life of Christ, 
outside the United States and Canada, with modern-version 








etl 


